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WILDENSTEIN 


& CO., INC. 


HIGH CLASS OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES — SCULPTURES 
WORKS OF ART 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


ART WEEK 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
NOV. 17 TO NOV. 29 
also 


PORTRAIT DRAWINGS BY 


MICHEL WERBOFF 


NOV. 21 TO DEC. 6 


19 EAST 64th STREET, N. Y. 
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A Gift from 


Hammacher Schlemmer 
Expresses Your Highest 


Regard At Pleasingly 
Low Prices 





INLAID TRAYS AND COLLECTOR 
Exquisitely detailed flying ducks 
decorate this beautiful trio of 
walnut trays and ash collector. 
Inlays are of natural wood in 
authentic colors. Top: walnut 
serving tray, $12.95. Left, ash 
collector, flying ducks on cover, 
$7.50. Right: ashtray with heavy 
c 


glass lining, $5.50. 


* * * * * 


EXHIBITION 


of 


$4.50. 


Right: 


W rite 


SPORTING COCKTAIL MIXERS 
Enamelled Mallards wing upward 
on these sparkling glass purveyors 
of good cheer. Left: Cocktail shaker 
with chromium plated top, 2 
capacity, 
mixer with chrome plated metal top 
and mixing spoon, 22 ounce capac- 
ity, $5.95. 
FREE GIFT BOOK! 
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AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


by 


Charles Willson Peale 


Rembrandt Peale - 


Mrs. Rembrandt Peale - James 


NOVEMBER 15 — DECEMBER 15 


_JAMES GRAHAM & SONS, Ine. 
New York. i 4 , 2 


| 514 Madison Ave. 
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EDITORS LETTERS 


SIR 

1 have just read Mr. Lansdale’s in 
teresting article in the October 15-21 
ART news, “The Ballet Good Thing 
for Painters,’ and though he gave 


much attention in it to my work in 


the Ballet, some of his statements 
seemed too unfair or incomplete to 
me to be left without an attempt to 
explain my 


the opinions expressed 


views and objections to 


It is my claim that the discovery of 
the sources of the Renaissance and the 
Baroque which led to the great actual 
revival and vogue of Architecture, Per 
spective and Illusion (trempe Teil 

should naturally be ascribed to me. 
As far back as 1922, 
Italy, I visited the ta 


mous ‘Teatro Olimpico of Palladio in 


when on my 
first trip to 


Vicenza, my conception of the pertect 
theatrical décor was crystallized. It has 
never changed and all my actual the 
atrical work is still based on that first 
encounter with what I believe to be 
the most complete and beautiful the 
atre setting ever designed. 

Bérard’s first setting made in Paris 
much later for plays by Jean Cocteau 
and his first ballet Cotillon had very 
little preoccupation with problems of 
architecture and perspective and were 
much more emotional than scientific 
Everything was based on the moods 
created by wonderful touches of color, 
especially in the costumes, but there 
was no trace of real architecture and 
no looking back to any of the sources 
Mr. Lansdale cited. Later, 
the influence of these sources in his 


however, 


work became quite obvious, but by 
that time they were already in the air 
and everybody seemed to have redis 


ART NEws 
covered Palladio, Scamozzi, Vignola, 
the Bibiena’ brothers, and other 


Baroque theatrical painters and_ pet 
spectivists. 

Berard and Tchelitcheft had a great 
advantage over me in the field of the 
theatre to get their first breaks much 
earlier and in very good productions 
While both of them had already won 
fame and recognition in Paris by pro 
ducing extremely beautiful and = suc 
cessful ballets, I was still waiting for 
my first theatrical assignment but 
working on stage models to solve all 
the perspective and architectural prob 
mind 


since my first visit to Palladio. One of 


lems which had been on my 


these models, made about 1921, is 
owned by the Museum in Hartford 
Far from me is the idea that Bérard 
followed my experiments and bor 
But when in 
1936 I saw his sets for the Jouvet 
production of Moliére’s 


Femmes, I couldn’t help feeling un 


rowed from my models 
Ecole des 


justly cheated, since my 1931-32 ex 
perimental models were based exactly 
on the same general ideas and themes 
and looked very closely related to 
Bérard’s later work. The same was 
true also of all the later Berard pro 
ductions and yet I must admit that | 
wouldn’t think of saving that he bor 
rowed from me and I firmly believe 
that his Ecole des Femmes and, spe 
cially, his Fantastic Symphony were 
things of insuperable beauty and _per- 
fection and among the unquestionable 
masterpieces of modern theatre decora 
tion. 


Yours, etc. 


EucGENE BERMAN 
Hollywood 


In ART NEWS 25 Years Ago 


N‘ YVEMBER, 1916. The death of 
LY William Merritt Chase is receiving 
protracted press notices in publications 
throughout the country. In mentioning 
this “foremost of American painters,” 
ART news recalls his successes in 
Munich, his friendship with Sargent, 
along with the fact that the two artists 
executed well known portraits of one 
another, as well as the recent purchase 
of a Chase still-life of codfish for $2,000 
by the Corcoran Gallery. 

“Among the latest war medals struck 
in Germany is one well executed in cast 
bronze bearing upon the obverse a bust 
in profile of the Crown Prince Wilhelm 
in uniform with a fur collar and upon 
the reverse a representation of the same 
personage as young Siegfried in combat 
with the many-headed dragon of the 
Nibelungen Lied, which fabled mon- 
ster personifies the Allies.” 

The Sixth Annual Exhibition of the 
Society of Portrait Painters, though 
smaller than in previous years, brings be 
fore the public a choice group of works. 
A portrait of an Indian chieftain beat 
ing a drum is by Robert Henri. Laura is 
the latest work of George Bellows. 
While the place of honor goes to a 
large Thomas Eakins, characteristic and 


pleasing studies come from the brush of 
Lydia Field Emmett, Ben Ali Haggin, 
Howard Gardiner Cushing, and Cecelia 
Beaux. In an engaging character study 
George Luks shows us an elfin child 
who abandons her doll to peruse a news 
paper. This last-mentioned artist was 
awarded the $100 Hudnut Prize at the 
New York Watercolor Club Annual. 

Prices brought at the sale of the 
Hugo Reisinger Collection held at the 
American Art Association were almost 
all considerably higher than this gal- 
lery’s previous estimate of them. Top 
figure was brought by Corot’s Environs 
de Beauvais, which rated $10,200. Two 
Monets went at $9,300 and $7,000, 
The Bather by Zorn for $7,000. For 
Bécklin’s At The Spring another buyer 
gave $8,200. 

With the opening of an exhibition of 
works lent by the Luxembourg to Buf 
falo’s Albright Art Gallery an inaugural 
address was made by Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt. This astute piece of show- 
manship had the double effect of at 
tracting far more attention to the show 
than it would otherwise have received as 
well as materially augmenting the sale of 
theatre tickets for Madame Bernhardt’s 
performance on the following night. 
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reators of Distinguished Interiors 


/ HE NEW 


SAKS-FIFTH-AVENUE FASHION FLOOR 


is a splendid example of the inspired de- 
sign, careful planning, and meticulous 
execution for which interiors by this or- 
ganization have long been celebrated in 
America and abroad. Those who seek the 
ultimately fine in the decoration of private 
or commercial interiors are courteously 
invited to consult, 


CV o 


712 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
42 Avenue Kleber, PARIS 





HIRAM H. PARKE 
OTTO BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN, LESLIE A. HYAM 


Public Sales and Appraisals of 














FURNISHINGS AND 
ART PROPERTY OF THE 


PALATIAL RESIDENCE OF THE LATE 


MRS B. F. JONES, Jr. 


Sewickley Heights, Pa. 


Public Cluction Sale November 25 to 29 inclusive 


AFTERNOONS 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND OTHER 


FURNITURE 


Comprising armchairs, commodes, occasional tables, sofas, mirrors, lamps, clocks 
and decorations 


ANTIQUE STAFFORDSHIRE AND OTHER 
ENGLISH POTTERY ORNAMENTS 


A group of Toby jugs includes several fine examples by 


Whieldon and Ralph Wood. 


AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
CHINESE ART OBJECTS 


Including porcelains, pottery, snuff bottles, mineral carvings, sculptures, bronzes, 
glass, enamels and a Ko’ssu silk and gold tapestry hanging. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BRONZES 
Works by Remington, Humphriss, MacMonnies, Saint-Gaudens and others 
TABLE PORCELAINS TABLE GLASS 
MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS IN COLOR BY S. ARLENT EDWARDS 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
A William III garden cistern, a Queen Anne cistern and a pair of parcel-gilded 


wrought iron “singeries” gates 


On Exhibition Commencing November 22 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS $1.00 
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President 


Vice-Presidents * EDWARD W. KEYES, Secretary & Treasurer 


Art, Literary and other Personal Property 








THE MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION 
OF PAINTINGS 


Formed by the Late 


MRS B. F. JONES, Jr. 


Sewickley Heights, Pa. 
Public Cuction Sale December 4 & 5 Evenings 


SUPERB BRITISH XVII CENTURY PORTRAITS 


By THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R. A. 


JACK HILL—The Gypsy boy whom Gainsborough adopted 
WILLIAM YELVERTON DAVENPORT, Esq—Three-quarter length figure 
THE RT. HON. WILLIAM PITT—Painted for Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
THE COTTAGE DOOR—A _ superb English Landscape 


MISS FRANCES BERESFORD - - - - - - - - - - JOHN HOPPNER 

THE HON. CHARLOTTE CHETWYND - - - - - - JOHN HOPPNER 

MRS GORE - - - - += + = = - = + + + + + » SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
MRS WILLIAM LOCKE - - - - - - - - - += + - SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 
MISS MARIA WOODGATE - - - - - - - - + - - SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 
CAPT. WILLIAM KIRKPATRICK - - - - - GEORGE ROMNEY 


AND EXAMPLES BY BEECHEY, COTES AND OTHERS 


Also Fish Market on the Sands by TURNER—and A View 
On the River Stour-Suffolk by CONSTABLE 


A FINE COLLECTION OF SPORTING PAINTINGS 
Bembo by Benjamin Marshall—and Lord Lichfield on ‘Midnight’ by John E. 


Ferneley are two of the outstanding items in this group. 


FLEMISH AND DUTCH SCHOOL 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN - - - - - - + + - REMBRANDT 

PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN .- - - - - - + + - FRANS HALS 

VIEW IN WESTPHALIA. - - - - + + +» MEINDERT HOBBEMA 

MARCHESA CATERINA DUR. {220- ADORNO - + + + SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK 

PHILIPPE LE ROY SEIGNEUR DE RAVEL - - - - SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
THREE FINE COROTS AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


On Exhibition Commencing November 29 


DE LUXE CATALOGUE OF THIS COLLECTION [|THE MOST 
IMPORTANT TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION SINCE THE 
GARY, IN 1928] MAY BE PURCHASED FOR $2 











DURLACHER 


SBR UITAERS 


R. KIRK ASKEW, JR 


5TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 
of 


DRAWING 


ME 


11 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 








You are invited to attend 


ae mae 
Auction Sales 


For 62 years we have been holding weekly 
sales at public auction of 


Jewelry 
Silverware Furs 


Diamonds 


Rugs Carpets 
Furniture Furnishings 





Paintings 
China 


Art Objects 


Bric-a-Brac 


New York's 
Oldest Auction Gallery 
Established 1879 


VANDERBILT AVENUE AND 45TH STREET 
New York 


UnperR THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 
MRS. JAMES P. SILO 








ART NEWS 


ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


( ruggenheim. Speyer: 
In Memoriam 


pence two weeks of each other 
comes news of the death of two 
great American philanthropists and art 
collectors, Simon | 


James Speyer. In the sixteen years 


Guggenheim and 


since they were endowed by Mr. Gug- 
genheim, the Foundation bearing the 
name of his son has spent a total of 
$2,291,535 on 1,123 fellowships for 
creative work in art, science, and let 
ters. It is less known that Mr. Guggen 
heim had a fine though small collec 
tion of pictures which include a Filip 
pino Lippi double portrait, a Crivelli 
polyptvch, and some important mod 
ems. 

Besides donations to the numerous 
institutions which bear his name, 
James Speyer was the founder of the 
Museum of the City of New York 
His extensive collection of French 
éighteenth century art included two 


ing on him a $26, 


emy’s Annual 
Color Show and miniature exhibition, 


Refregier whose painting of Two Fig 
ures was ART News’s number one 


. } 
choice at the Carnegie Internationa! 


The Goy 


see November 1-15 1ssu¢ 


ernment is also interested in Refregiet 


and showed it the other day by bestow 


prize for a mut i] 


job in the San Francisco Post Office. 


his is by no means his first success. 


At the World’s Fair he carried off top 


honors for his outdoor murals in the 


Federal Works Agency Building and 


wain at a Museum of Modern Art 


drawing competition. In 1925 he did 
the murals for the Children’s Ward at 
Greenpoint Hospital. Paintings by him 
are in the Whitney and the Museum 
of Modern Art. 


Pennsylvania A cadem) 
Distributes Prizes 
I AST moving, huge, and somewhat 


unwieldy, the Pennsylvania Acad 


Philadelphia Water 


( APITAL news today is the indefinite loan to Washington’s National 


A Gallery of twenty-five major paintings from one of the world’s most 


distinguished collections of French nineteenth and twentieth century paint 
ings, that of Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale of New York. It is of top importance 
not only because, with few exceptions, no pictures of the period have been 


seen at the Gallery, but because of the intrinsic value of the canvases them 
selves, and the fact that they have been so chosen as to illustrate highlights 
of that great and productive epoch. The Dale Collection, often called upon 
for outstanding loans to exhibitions in this country and to French Govern 


ment sponsored showings at Paris, was first extensively published in the 1927 


ART NEWS ANNUAI 


lhe loans to Washington will be discussed in a special 


article and illustrated in color in ART News for December 15-31. 


Hubert Roberts lent to the World’s 
Fair Masterpieces of Art Pavilion in 
1940. One of the most perfect exam 
ples of dix-huitieme taste in exterior 
and interior architecture in this coun 
try is the Speyer mansion on uppel 
Fifth Avenue. 


A Goya Portrait for 


Cleveland 


ghee accession for the Detroit 
+ Institute of Art’s painting col 
lection is a splendidly preserved Portrait 
of a Lady by Goya, purchased for the 
museum through the Ralph H. Booth 
Fund. Certified by Professor August L. 


Mayer who dates it between 1802 and 


1805, it once belonged to the Condesa 


de Gondomar in Madrid, and _ prob- 


ably represents a member of that fam 
ily. The carefully executed, pensive 
face contrasts with the free and vivid 
brushing of mantilla and gloves creat- 
ing an effect of dash and spontaneity 
which has caused the canvas to be 
linked with some of the artists best 
work. 


$26.000 Commission 
for Refregier 

VERSATILE young man whose 
+4 activities range from gaily deco 


rative murals in New York night clubs 
to sets for The Eternal Road is Anton 





opened on November 2 to present 
651 items wrested from the 2,517 sub 
mitted from all over the country. Brisk 
recording has been termed the key 
note of the show, with drawings more 
plentiful than usual. Among the papers 
and prints the jury granted the $200 
Philadelphia Water Color Prize to 
Paul Froelich’s incisive Circus, while 
medals went to Reginald Marsh, Dor- 
othy P. Lathrop, Clare Leighton, and 
Cynthia Iliff. Special features of the 
miniature show are memorial groups 
by William C. Baer and by Adrianna 
Tuttle. Prizes in this department went 
to Ruby W. Usher (the Pennsylvania 
Society of Miniature Painters Medal 
of Honor), to John J. Dull (the J. D. 
McCarthy Prize of $100), and to 
Mabel Welsh (Howell Tracy Fisher 
$100 Memorial Prize). ; 


Picture Story of the 
Negro s Migration 
OLLABORATING with Fortune, 


which reproduced in color in their 
November issue a portfolio of twenty- 
six selected illustrations, the Down- 
town Gallery has launched the work 
of a talented young Negro artist, Jacob 
Lawrence, who in sixty panels tells 
us the story of his race’s struggle with 
present day conditions. The accom- 
panying Fortune article elaborates and 


(Continued at bottom of page 9) 
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VERNISSAGE 


F ‘THERE is anything to add to the record on Art Week to which 

a good part of this issue is devoted, it would undoubtedly be more 
prudent to publish it after the fact. Yet apart from the obvious truth 
that a vernissage properly takes place at the opening, a few realistic 
recommendations for the future ought to be uttered now in the gen- 
eral atmosphere of enthusiasm and optimism that surrounds the seven 
days of the event. The special material and illustrations on the follow 
ing pages are eloquent demonstration, I think, of our editorial sym- 
pathy with the purposes of Art Week. 


To get to their core it would be harder to find a more direct 
approach than the message Mr. Watson, as Chairman of the National 
Council for Art Week, has especially written for us on the next page. 
he restoration of art to its ancient place as a commodity in the social- 
economic curriculum, and the objective of not one but fifty-two Art 
Weeks each year, sum up so nearly our own comments over the past 
vear on the needs of Art Week that there is nothing to add, only to 
elucidate. The very appointment, in fact, by the President of a business 
man as Chairman and the resultant participation of business men in 
the campaign is in accord with suggestions offered in these columns 
months ago, just as coéperation of the New York dealers in jointly 
putting on one of the major New York shows of Art Week follows 
our expressed belief that this national effort should collaborate rather 
than compete with existing channels for selling art. 


With so much gained, I am brave enough to hope for even more. 


Chiefly for a wider recognition of the basic fact that the aims of Art 
Week are social as well as economic. Of course the selling of art to the 
public throughout the year comes first, but, once under way, the 
paramount objective must be to re-establish the dignity of the artist. 
By dignity I mean no exaggerated social lionism nor the privilege of 
retiring to a garret in a velvet jacket, nor even any of the intermediary 
stages. I mean the normal place in life that is taken by the members 
of other professions, the dignity that accrues to the man who bears 
no implicit belief that the world owes him bread for his verses or his 
government a dole while he indulges himself with brush and canvas. 
That dignity will be attained when even the Government buys only 
from artists what it needs and pays them for it, and when the people 
of the country have become accustomed to buy from artists as they 
now purchase books-of-the-month and recorded masterworks-of-music. 


Nor does that day lie so far off. But its realization, and here’s the rub, 
depends on the artist as much as, if not more than, his audience. It is 
the artist who must make up his mind that, as the public objectives of 
Art Week begin to take effect, he will be remunerated on the basis of 
quality alone. His dignity as a member of society will rest not on the 
fact that he is a painter but on what he paints. 

Art Week as an isolated phenomenon would be as meaningless as 
Prune Week and as banal as Father’s Day. Only by what artists attach 
to it can it achieve the value of a permanent idea. I hope they will 
live up to the honest effort the business men and their other well- 


wishers are putting into the days from November 17 to 23. 


A. M. F. 
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Continued from page § 


documents Lawrence’s account of the 
South to North migration of Negro 
workers ever since 1917 when labor 
shortages gave hope of better jobs and 
living conditions to thousands of black 
men. It is a story of disappointments 
and race antagonism, of problems and 
eventual rewards, and Lawrence tells 
it so dispassionately that it carries con 
viction. This young artist, who has 
had WPA jobs and a Julius Rosen- 
wald Fellowship, has an exceptional 
flair both for the most direct means 
of expression and for fine vigorous color 
pattern. 


WPA Prizes and Who 
Won Them 


( UT of 118 plaster models sub- 
mitted by 71 sculptors to a com- 
petition conducted at the Pennsylvania 
State College by the Fine Arts section 
of the Federal Works Agency two were 
selected for award. Subject was the 
reading of this country’s first national 
Thanksgiving proclamation. Qualifying 
artists were Carl Schmitz and George 
Kratina, both of Greater New York. 
Their work is destined for the York, 
Pennsylvania, Post Office. 

Other public buildings which will 
soon blossom into murals are the 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, Post Office and 
Court House for which William Cal- 
fee will execute the designs which re 
cently received the unanimous vote of 
a jury appointed by the Federal Works 
Agency. A runner-up, Julien Binford, 
was picked to design a mural for the 
Saunders postal station in Richmond. 

While preparing to be an artillery 








man Sahl Swarz put in his free time 
at Camp Blanding executing two pre 
liminary models for the sculpture deco 
ration of the Statesville, North Caro 
lina, Post Office and Court 
These won the approval of the jur 


House. 


and Swarz is now about to embark 
upon the full-sized figures of a young 
mountaineer ready to defend his free 
dom and of a girl who symbolizes the 
cotton and spinning industries of the 
region. 

Five unglazed terracotta reliefs for 
the Post Office, Court House, and Cus 
tom House of Newport News will be 
executed by Mary Blackford Fowler 
of Washington, D. C. Early and pres 
ent day industries and a rendition of 
Captain Newport bringing news and 
aid to the starving Colonists are the 
themes which won this WPA compe 
tition. Government patronage marches 
on! 


Government Appoints 


an Art Committee 


ATEST step of the Cultural Rela 

tions Division is the appointment 
by President Roosevelt of an art com 
mittee to advise the Department of 
State in its Pan-American activities. 
Honorary Chairman and Chairman are, 
respectively, Robert Woods Bliss, Presi 
dent of the American Federation of 
Arts, and Stephen Clark, well known 
collector and Vice-President of the Met 
ropolitan. The three museum directors 
on the committee include Grace 
McCann Morley of San Francisco, Dan 
iel C. Rich of Chicago, and George C. 
Valliant of the University of Pennsy| 
vania, the latter a noted archaeologist. 


Other committee members are the 
painter George Biddle, René d’Harnon 
court, who is General Manager of the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board, Mitchell 
A. Wilder, Curator of the Taylor Mu 
seum in Colorado Springs, and John E. 


Abbott of the Museum of Modern Art. 


4 Shows: New Gallery 
for Decorators 


TNTIL the end of the month Phila- 
delphia’s enterprising Art Alliance 
presents varied fare. In one gallery 
lodros Geller, lately the winner of 
several prizes, is holding a first one 
man show. That versatile young de 
signer Edgar Bohlman who has won 
laurels as painter, illustrator, and stage 
designer proffers recent watercolors. A 
neighboring wall presents oils by Cyril 
Gardner, English artist now of the Bryn 
Mawr faculty. The oils and pastels of 
Hobson Pittman offer the moody in 
teriors and unique light effects for which 
this artist is known. Not satisfied with 
these attractions the organization has 
just installed a new decorators’ gallery 
where modern interiors as a set for 
paintings will be 
weeks. 


changed every six 


An Artists’ Record of 
the Frontier 


HE wide rich country that is Okla 

homa today has seen as colorful a 
development as any in American his 
tory. This “Middle Western Border” 
which in the nineteenth century saw 
the explorers and the buffalo range, the 
steamboat travel and prairie schooners, 
the recession of the hunting and hunted 
Indian tribes is recalled in all its lively 
color by the current exhibition at the 
Philbrook Art Center in Tulsa. Entitled 


“Phases of Western History,” the show 
offers a group of rarely seen historical 
maps; a collection of paintings by artists 
such as Kensett, Miller, Catlin, and 
Bingham; examples of the primitive 
tools by means of which civilization 
forced its westerly course; two complete 
and authentic Oklahoma interiors; and 
an extensive Indian display. 


For Members Only: A 


New Baltimore Room 


IGGEST stir at the Baltimore Mu 

seum was the opening of the new 
Members’ Room for Modern Art whose 
suave drawing-room charms were first 
seen on October 31 when an evening 
party and lecture by André Masson 
launched an exhibition of this artist’s 
work. The room, with its neutral rugs 
and deep sofas, is a fine piece of mod- 
ern décor in which pictures can escape 
the formality of gallery hanging. It 
opens upon extensive gardens and is 
equipped with complete facilities for 
serving refreshments. Here changing 
shows, daily music programs, and the 
latest books and art magazines are prov- 
ing a telling factor in a campaign to 
increase the membership of the Mu- 
seum. 


Art Center Opens in 


Providence 
YONEL FEININGER is one of the 


artists in whose work the new Til- 
den-Thurber Gallery in Providence pro- 
poses to specialize. The gallery, which 
opened a few weeks ago with an exhi- 
bition of fifty-three Feininger paint- 
ings, is under the direction of Mrs. 
Alexander Dorner, wife of the former 


(Continued on page 30) 


CHILDREN crane on an Art Week picture 
tour in Buffalo (below): the local hanging 
committee gets down to work (below, 
center 


A 
~ 


ART WEEKS 


SPECIAI MESSAGI FROM PHI PRESIDENI 
hil NATIONAITI COUNCII FOR ARI WEEK 


I'here was a time—it seems long 
ago but really lies only a relatively 
short while back measured by the life 
history of the world—when all artists were busi 
ness men. Painter or silversmith, sculptor or weaver, 
engraver or potter, each belonged to a trade-guild, whether as the 
head of his own shop or as its youngest apprentice. His patrons, except for 
the nobility, were his colleagues: other business men—bankers, architects, 
shipowners, traders. The artist considered himself an adept craftsman who 
worked for a living. On these frank, easy terms with his fellow men, he was 
understood to be as indispensable and remunerable a contributory member 
of society as a mason, a cabinetmaker, or a cook. 

(hose circumstances have gradually been changed bevond recognition 
by the complicated evolution of social and economic processes, some good, 
some bad. Certainly this world, especially within recent decades, has run 
economically far ahead of itself without making many of the social adjust 
ments essential to its own headlong speed. A typical example has been the 
place of the artist in our national life. It is no secret that of the thousands 
of competent, practicing artists in America today, only a handful are able 
to make even the most modest kind of living out of the beauty their hands 
contribute to their countrymen’s lives. 

Hence the President of the United States is sponsoring Art Week to 
bring together the people of this country and their artists. Creative artists 
do not really want patronage, they want patrons. They want their fellow 
citizens to buy their works and to live with them. 

For this reason I, as a business man, was both honored and felt it my 
duty to accept the President's appointment to serve as Chairman of the 
National Council for Art Week, because I think it is the function of the 
business man to help restore art and artists to the normal place they once 
held in the social-economic scheme of things. We must sell the American 
public, for its own benefit, not merely the idea of art, which in truth has 
made great advances recently, but the reality of art as well. I hope that 
with thousands of business men throughout the country coéperating with 
artists and critics in the organization of Art Week, we are going to have 
a success for the seven days in which we are making this national effort. 
But it needs more even than this one big Art Week to repay adequately 
the men and women who are doing so much to bring beauty into American 

life. It must be only the first of fifty-two Art Weeks that 
will begin all over again when a year has elapsed. If the 
business men of America can help develop a year-round 
marketing program for selling American art, they will 
have made a real contribution to the new and better world 
all of us are trying to forge. 


THOMAS J. WATSON 


RECEIVING depot for Chicago’s twenty a id TREE OF CULTURE, by Wm. Grat- 
sales rooms ‘ilieat: center); on of pipes : wick, for the Albright Gallery (above); 
exhibiting craftsmen makes ready (imme- Wisconsin Indian Margaret Catfish weaves 
diately above). special blanket (left). 





ART NEWS NOV. 15-30, 1941 


ADVANCE REPORT ON THE 
NATIONS ART FAIR 


Rockbound Maine Sculpture 
to Sun-kissed California Canvases, 
“Buy American’ Is the Banner of Art Week 


*§ “~*~ ONTACT,” “coérdinate,” and “codperate’” may be familiar 

4 enough words in the world of business but they have a strange, 
unwonted sound when applied to art. Is this due to the fact that busi- 
ness men have felt condescending about artists or because artists have 
had a notion that they are above all traffic in the common market? Is 
it perhaps because business men have underestimated the drawing 
power of a commodity no whit more non-essential than cosmetics, no 
less accessible than books and magazines, or because artists are suffering 


from a romantic persecution complex about “talent which cannot be 
o 
bought’? 


Beginning November 17 we should have an answer to these and 
many other questions. National Art Week comes around for the 
second time and, under the Chairmanship of Thomas J. Watson, it 
goes forward under an entirely new banner. It was Mr. Watson’s idea 
to enlist the business men of America in the cause of selling art. The 
term selling must be stressed because it is on this very point that many 


SKETCH showing special illumina 
tion (donated by Niagara-Hudson 
Power Co.) of the Albright Art Gal 
lery, Buffalo, now decked out for 
Art Week by a committee of artists, 
craftsmen, and_ technicians (top of 
page). 


THROUGHOUT the country big 
stores have turned over whole de- 
partments to prove how art fits prac- 
tical living. These installations of 
“American Art in the American 
Home”, at W. & J. Sloane’s in New 
York, center about paintings by Poor 
(left) and Weaver (right). 





SAN FRANCISCO: “Lament” by D 


Puccinelli dise 


an art promoter has fallen down, bewildered by the conflicting goals 
of what the French call a success d’éstime—which means the green 
light from the critics but no money—and that “vulgar” success which 
makes an artist a member of the social and economic community. 


Today, when American art stands at the crossroads only two things 
are certain. After ten years of Government patronage, starving Bo 
hemianism is out (there are jobs for those who will go after them); in 
a country running on a war and tax basis there is no place for inflated 
reputations and prices. “What America needs is a good 5¢ cigar” might 
be paraphrased into “What Americans need is art that they want to 
own and can own.” This is what the organizers of Art Week realized 
when they spread their vast tie-up system across the country. ‘This is 


what all the contacting and codperating is about. This is what we 


expect to see proved on a business 
basis within the next ten days. 
Last year some $1 worth 
or art changed hands during Na- 
tional Art Week. This year a far 
larger sum can be anticipated for, 
guided by records, the selection 
is now geared to what the public 
has shown its willingness to buy. 
A prime requisite was moderate 
price. In most states $100 has been 
set as the top figure for painting 
or sculpture, while Illinois and 
Washington are among those who 
have asked their artists to concen- 
trate on works under $25. Nash- sia 
ville, which last year recorded 221 
objects sold for $337.50 during 


LOS ANGELES: “Margarita” by Phil Para 


HUNTINGTON (W. VA.): Hand-blown glass from the Blenko works. 


SEATTLE: “Olympia Burner” by R. B 


Inverarity 


NEW ORLEANS: “On the Levee” 


by Caroline Durieux 


Art Week, is shooting for a still lower bracket. Here the state is fortu- 
nate in the attractive products of her native East ‘Tennessee craftsmen. 
In Virginia, prices of paintings have been regulated by dimensions, 
an 8 by 10 inch oil rating $42. In this state, too, crafts will be a special 
feature, the remarkably handsome furniture reproductions made by 
Negro students at the Hampton Institute not only being inexpensive 
but veritable models of their kind. Florida’s arts and crafts section is 
directed toward the winter tourist trade. Here the State Agricultural 
Department, which maintains a merchandising service for rural crafts 
men, has turned over its entire system of roadside markets to the Art 
Week program. Colonial crafts of Spanish artisans are a strong selling 
point in New Mexico. At Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin, Indian women 
on a WPA project have been at work on special weavings which will 
be available at all the sales loca 
tions throughout the state. And 
of course pottery, glass, and va 
rious types of decorative art will 
soon cover the length and breadth 
of the U.S. A. 

This is only one aspect of what 
the small buver will be able to 
afford in Art Week. In the ma 
jority of the communities paint- 
ing is the thing and, in the spirit 
of the occasion, even top-price 
artists have made concessions. The 
prints, oils, and sculpture shown 
on these pages give an idea of the 
standard of accomplishment, in- 
terest, and characteristic flavor of- 
fered by work selected at random 


RICHMOND: Hand-made maple fire-side bench by Negro Walter Grady. 


NEW YORK: “Garden of Eden,” sundial 
by Paul Manship. 
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NEW ORLEANS: “Faithful George” 


Angela Gregory. 
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BUFFALO: “Wagon Wheels” by Louisa Robins. 


from a dozen states. And they are not expen- 
sive. In fact the young collector who, between 
November 17 and 24, is not able to find a 
first class watercolor for $10 simply will not 
have looked far enough. 

Not the least interesting thing about Art 
Week are the methods which have gone into 
its organization. In the first place every state 
has had its art committee codperating with 
the combined Federal Agencies. ‘Then there 
are the business committees, endless in their 
local ramifications, each assisted by the local 
International Business Machines Manager, 
y a prominent industrialist. 
From here Art Week has swept through the 
stores. Large ones have turned over whole 
furniture departments to the cause. Sloane's 
“House of Years” in New York is the scene 


each headed by 


of an elaborate set-up featuring all types of 
interiors as backgrounds for paintings, the 
latter made available through the unprece- 
dented get-together of thirteen dealers in 
American art—codperation again! With Ber- 
nard Gimbel head of the New York Business 
Men’s Committee and Walter Hoving and 
John Sloane Committee members, Gimbel’s 
will also stage special exhibits as will Lord & 
‘Tavlor, Macy’s, Abraham & Straus, Marcus & 
Co., and many others. 

Then there is the private patronage angle. 
In Southern California a $100 popular award 
was offered by private subscription and a cer- 
tain number of sales were guaranteed in order 
to promote buying confidence. The Mayor 
of New Orleans donated $50 as a gesture to 
Art Week. As for International Business Ma- 
chines, they have contracted to acquire one 
piece of sculpture per state by any artist the 
local art committee chooses to designate. 
These works will be shown en masse next May 
at the Corcoran Gallery in a vast “Sculpture 
of the Western Hemisphere” display. Further- 
more every IBM branch in the country—all 
in all some 80-odd—will be enhanced by a 
watercolor purchased from Art Week. 

Promotion methods show ingenuity and 
resource. Many states are proud of having 
complete radio coverage of every local sta- 
tion and will feature on-the-air discussions 
between artists. Starting with a penny fund, 
at least three Florida schools have already 
purchased a work of art as the cornerstone of 


COLUMBUS, O.: “Hancock, New York” by Robert 


Chadeayne. 


future collecting. Art in Action is a popular 
sport everywhere and artists (who simultane- 
ously have bravely undertaken to answer ques- 
tions) may be seen at grips with their medium 
from the Los Angeles Biltmore to Philadel- 
phia. Not even the Pennsylvania country 
folk will escape Philadelphia’s relentless or- 
ganizers, for “bookmobiles” are being trans- 
formed into art caravans to penetrate the 
remoter districts with their wares. 

From Rhode Island comes news of a radio 
art quiz and from Wisconsin of a Doctors’ 
Night featuring a panel discussion between 
medical men and artists. In this same state 
the Girl Scouts and Y’s will select the paint- 
ing and sculpture they would like best to see 
in their public rooms and will solicit funds 
for its purchase. Chicago is still in the joyful 
process of tracking down its Most Paintable 
Girl. Visitors to the Windy City can both 
feast their eyes on her and can themselves 
model an ashtray figure which for a few cents 
will be fired and glazed as a memento of Art 
Week. Chicago’s twenty sales rooms range 
from the halls of the Theosophical Society 
to the foyer of Orchestra Hall. WPA orches- 
tras are important too, as in Arkansas where 
they have volunteered their services for all 
social functions. An interesting sidelight is 
promised in Virginia where a special effort 
will be made to give encouragement to Negro 
artists who, it is felt, represent a vast untapped 
source of talent. 

And so it goes. National Art Week, still 
six days off at the time of this writing, is pour- 
ing in material upon the desks of city editors. 
Committees are hanging pictures, great mu- 
seums and one-girl galleries are devising dis- 
play schemes, radio stations are booking 
their odd minutes for spot news announce- 
ments, blondes are being photographed gaz- 
ing soulfully at pictures. While Utah's 
women’s clubs are planning to tie in their 
social season with Art Week, Southern Cali- 
fornia proudly announces the estimated num- 
ber of available works in the section as “un- 
limited.” From a desk piled high with photo- 
graphs, progress reports, and news bulletins 
we in New York get a composite picture of 
the turning over of the soil of American cul- 
ture. And it has all been done through busi- 
ness men, contacts, and coéperation. 







MILWAUKEE: “City Hall, Milwaukee” by G. V. 
Sinclair. 





SANTE FE: “The Chili Line” by R. V. Hunter. 





NEW YORK CITY: “Stockholm” by John Taylor 
Arms (etching). 





NEW YORK CITY: “End of Boardwalk” by Zoltan 
Hecht. 





CINCINNATI: “Winter Landscape” by Paul Craft. 
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Fifth Floor: Women’s Dresses, Furs. 


Italian Baroque, Regence, and 


Robert Adam 


Department Store Decoration Functionally 


Modernizing the Great Traditions 





HEN Alavoine & Company were called 

on to devise a new garb for the fifth floor 
dress departments at Saks-Fifth Avenue they 
had various considerations to bear in mind. In 
the first place their job was to glamorize dresses 
and their prospective buyers without making 
use of those stage tricks which two years hence 
will seem chichi or dated. The place had to 
look modern and be functional, to say nothing 
of being in perfect taste. How they succeeded 
is shown on this page. 

Starting with a bleak, vast barracks, mahog- 
any-cased to half height, they first partitioned off 
five main salons. These partitions are in them- 
selves concealed stock-rooms, dressing-rooms, of- 
fices—“‘the works” of any big department store. 
They furthermore served to wall in a good num- 


14 


ber of the uncompromising structural columns, 
the remaining ones becoming four-way mirrors 
with indirect lighting units. Then came the 
paneling, each section designed for its wall space 
in modern adaptation of a great style. The walls 
themselves had to have charm yet remain a back- 
ground color, so they chose that airiest of blues, 
the famous Italian color’ d’aria for one, lemon 
yellow for the gay Venetian salon, pinky-grey 
and off-white for the Regence of the more lux- 
urious dress department. All manage to look 
suave, creamy, and somehow festive. Most dras- 
tic innovation is in the display methods. Gone 
are the cumbersome showcases and in their 
place a graceful glassed-in wall niche gives us 
the feeling that we are looking through a window 
into the fashions of the future. 





NO Italian Baroque mirror but a recessed show- 
case in one of the between-salon passageways 
(above). Here ceiling is lowered to suit smaller 
proportions of the room 


MODIFIED Adam is the paneling of the 
salon shown left which is painted a delicate 
robin’s egg blue. Furniture, made to order, is 
covered in dustv rose 


AN ECLECTIC eighteenth century inspired 
the Fur Department in which appropriate mod 
ern motifs, like the carved fox mask, make 
decorative swags for overdoors (below). 
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66 ER history, I take it, is that of all good wives; she loved her hus- 
band.” ‘This simple statement, which concludes one of the best 
and least known of Henry James’ early stories, Gabrielle de Bergerac, 
if applied to good painters could read “They loved their painting. 
When they have been happy enough to achieve success, in steady 
rather than in heady strides, when life has been neither too hard nor 
too easy, their personal experience satisfying, they are among the most 
enviable of men.” But their biographies, in which there is little dali-ing 
with the sensational, do not make exciting reading, for their lives are in 
their work. (Vermeer left not one letter or drawing to guide his 
historians.) It takes a show like the current Karfiol affair at the Down- 
town Gallery to focus attention upon the man’s true importance. 

Bernard Karfiol, to return to our muttons, was born near Budapest 
of American parents who shortly removed him from the influences of 
Europe’s most colorful capital to the achromatics of Brooklyn and 
Long Island Sound. He began seriously to paint in 1900 at the age of 
fourteen and has been painting ever since. His training, typical of the 
majority of American art students at the turn of the century, was con- 
ventional: the National Academy of Design, first, then Julian’s. Karfiol 
arrived in France, aetatis sixteen, equipped with ability, ambition, and 
twenty-five dollars in cash. He knew no French and had no friends, but 
in spite of these handicaps two pictures were exhibited at the Salon of 
1903, at which time he was the youngest painter to be admitted. 

In Paris Karfiol was too poor to be prankful, but he made the most 
of every opportunity: once when he unexpectedly sold a canvas he paid 
his back hotel board and then toured Europe—Italy, the Lowlands, 
London, Cracow, on two hundred dollars. A faded snapshot of the 
young painter in his studio depicts him slim and serious amid all the 
Oriental trappings and Japanese prints of the period. Returning to 
America in 1906, Karfiol’s hard struggle for recognition continued until 
he was about thirty-four, during which time he taught, built (to house 
Madame Karfiol and a pair of twins) and became a successful weaver. 

As a student Karfiol was fortunate in not falling under the spell of 
a too forceful teacher. The museums, rather than any one preceptor, 
left their mark upon his salad-day productions—the museums and the 
still alive and kicking School of Paris. Jean Paul Slusser, writing of 
Tee Karfiol in 1931, — in - — 
Fs ark paintings “more than a hint o 

sy the quattrocento” as well as re- 
membrances of Cranach and the 
eatly Greeks. It is, of course, 
possible to find influences, like 
good, in everything, and from the 
first verses of Edna Millay to in- 
fer that her Vassar poetry courses 
included the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese. Since all artists are 
sums of past aesthetic experi- 
ments—cultural snowballs which 
roll up the centuries—it is critical 
license in writing of later day 
painters to take off with a lis.ing 
of all possible influences to which 
the neophyte may have been ex- 
posed. Of these the Karfiol of the 


early Paris days was no more free 





COLLECTION OF THE ARTIST 
KARFIOL’S earliest existing work, 
“Girl at Table,” 1904. 


Contemporary Contour No. 10 


! Karfiol: Veteran of the 
” Youth Movement 


BY VIRGINIA N. WHITEHILL 





DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


“CUBAN Mulatto” differs from the Metropolitan’s similar, earlier version 
of the theme by drawing the eye through the open door into brilliant light, a 
Renaissance trick (above); “Bathers,” 1916, in a mural style fusing figure and 
landscape shows Karfiol’s ever-present preoccupation with youth (below). 





than were the young Degas or Picasso and as far along as 1927 it is 
curious to come across the Cézannesque Boys with Ponies of the Whit- 
ney Museum or a nude adumbration of Walt Kuhn. 

But in his figure work Karfiol, on the whole, was not slow to vindi- 
cate Manet’s credo of the artist’s right to be himself and not another. 
By 1917, when Hamilton Easter Field gave him a joint exhibition with 
the much older Marin, Karfiol’s canvases included such highly personal 
expressions as the Boy Bathers and Child Holding an Apple—the latter 
a study of the artist’s young daughter, for Karfiol who seldom takes a 
straight portrait commission likes to do free interpretations of children. 
Mr. Field was quite right when he wrote that the work of this period 
was “the expression of an individual rather (Continued on page 32) 
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CELEBRATING RENOIR’S CENTENARY: A BRIGHT G. 


LENT BY JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO. LENT BY MRS. H. HARRIS JONAS 


IERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR, born at Limoges on February 25, 
1841, died at Cagnes December 3, 1919, painted throughout virtu- 
ally six decades of his life, leaving the world the richest output of any 
great modern master. Of this life work, estimated approximately to have 
produced some 3,000 oils, pastels, and watercolors, the largest Renoir 


exhibition ever assembled in America—and rivaled only by the great 

Paris show of 1933—currently mounts eight-six canvases ranging in 

date from 1864 to 1917, including some of the most memorable pic- 

tures the artist painted. Appropriately for the benefit of the Free 

French Relief Committee, for it would be impossible to find another 
LENT BY MR. MAX EPSTEIN 


ANTICIPATING feminine charm of his later RENOIR MATURED: chanting of color and 
period in treatment of eyes, Renoir’s “Mlle orchestration of light realized in “Mme. 
Lacaux,” 1864, (above), recalls Courbet. Chocquet Reading,” pale blue with view of 
Monetesque Impressionism still reigns rather Tuileries, 1876 (above, right), and in sonor- 
than Renoir’s own iridescent light in “Le ous Renoir blues and reds of “Bohemian 
Pont Neuf,” 1872, (below). Girl,” 1879 (right). 


LENT BY MR. MARSHALL FIELD 
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BY ALFRED 


LENT BY MR. MAURICE WERTHEIM 


FRANKFURTER 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONISM, 2nd phase: outlines soften by 1879-80 with “Young Girl 


in a Straw Hat” (above). By 1883, in “Boy by a Stream” 
values and doctrinaire Impressionism is over. 


figure in French history better symbolizing the France which the 
armies of General de Gaulle are fighting to restore, the exhibition 
fills the spacious rooms of the Duveen Galleries as a hundredth birth- 
day honor to Renoir as well as a nostalgic tribute to his country, once 
the incarnation of artistic freedom. 

Now that this centennial loan exhibition has been brought together, 
one wonders whether it would have been possible, all other things 
being equal, to have honored Renoir as adequately in France today 
as in the United States. Adding to the vast American wealth of Renoirs 


LENT BY MRS. CHARLES SUYDAM CUTTING 


DRY, enamel surface, influenced by Ital 
lan fresco, was Renoir’s transitorv revolu- 
tion against Impressionism about 188s: 
“Lady in a Yellow Hat”’ (left). 


right) he builds completely in tone 


LENT BY MR. JAKOB GOLDSCHMIDT 


in this showing the great number of other American-owned paintings 
by him that could not be included here, it can be seen that the most 
significant part of Renoir’s oeuvre has found its home in our country. 

What accounts for Renior’s fascination for the most cultivated 
public of the last two or three decades? Let us leave aside the classic 
facts of his unfavorable early reception and how inexplicable the 
violent criticism he aroused seems on contemplation of his pictures 
today. Let us leave aside that he was actually the last of the Impres- 
sionists to achieve wide popular acclaim. Let us leave aside even the 


SOLIDITY was achieved by tones with- 
out outline in still-life, figure, and land- 
scape of the early ’80s: “Dish of Plums,” 
1882 (below). 


LENT BY MR. SAM SALZ 





LENT BY THF CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


RENAISSANCE LYRICISM remains long after Renoir digested the enameled surfaces of 
the Florentines. Turning to Venice and Titian’s poetic and joyous treatment of the female 
nude, he painted “Three Bathers’’ in 1892 (above). By 1905 his growing paralysis made his 
style even looser and freer, the virtuoso “Young Woman Arranging her Earrings’ (right) being 


woven entirely of broad rhythms constructing a convincing gesture in dark, umbery reds. LENT BY MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


curious truth that still today a whole period of his activity, that of To have attained such universality of appeal and understanding is 
his late years, is largely misunderstood and undervalued. Nevertheless —_Renoir’s achievement alone among those of the company in which 
it is so that Renoir’s paintings dating between the middle ’sixties and _ he fought the early battles of the Impressionist doctrine. Manet and 
middle ‘nineties are, in our world, probably the most enthusiastically | Degas are still very much matters of personal taste within quite nar- 
applauded of any one master’s. He enamors the lovers of Titian and _ rower confines. Monet, the first to achieve success, is rather in eclipse 
Rubens as he does the admirers of Fragonard and Gainsborough. today from a height that never reached Renoir’s. Cézanne is even now 


The passionate adherents of Picasso and Dali acclaim him along with being fought over in the outlying provinces and occasionally, I sup- 
the more conservative train of Winslow Homer and Eugene Speicher. _ pose, in the metropolis. 


(Continued on page 32) 


LENT BY MR. STEPHEN C, CLARK 


roe 4 | LATE MASTERPIECE: “Mme. Tilla Du 


ys * 


rieux,’ 1914 (left), sounded in orange, breathes 
the composure and repose of Renoir’s final 
phase, like Titian’s and Rembrandt’s, his most 
serene. Mme. Durieux was a noted actress. 


ANONYMOUSLY 


IMPRESSIONISM FINALLY transformed 
in “Washerwomen at Cagnes,’ about 1912 
(below), bathed in the heated atmosphere of 
Provence, scintillating in a light which does 
not obliterate solid forms. 
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LENT BY WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


UNIFYING the Impressionism of Renoir with his Italian-derived feeling for form, the engaging portrait of the children of the poet Catulle-Mendés sums up his accom 
plishment to 1888, is the apogee of his middle period. The poet-and-musician parents of the subjects paid 100 francs for this masterpiece. Pale blue, pale rose, and, 
white make the color scheme of this important picture (63 7/8 by 51 1/8 inches), shown at the 1890 Salon where Renoir was still considered revolutionary. 





LENT BY MR. WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, PHILADELPHIA, TO DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN: 


Both personal and artistic document, this “Self-Portrait” (29 by 22 1/2 inches) 
would be charming enough in itself without the added interest of showing us a 
great artist as he appeared to himself as he was just hitting the stride of his first 
maturity. Stylistically it can be dated abdut 1875-76, about three-quarters of a 


THE CENTENARIAN RENOIR AT TWENTY-FIVE 


century before this centennial year. Gay and debonair, the artist on this likeness 

himself seems the very epitome of the life he always sought to represent in his 

painting. Another self-portrait appears, interestingly, in his monumental master- 
. cor . > ” : . 

piece, “I'he Luncheon of the Boating Party,” reproduced on the opposite page. 
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disputant un coeur.” 


PRESENTED BY DR. PRESTON POPE SATTERWHITE TO THE SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM, LOUISVILLE, 


SCULPTURE OVER FOUR CENTURIES: (1) Gothic chivalry in “St. George and the Dragon,” 


quattrocento line and form in terracotta bas-relief ‘Madonna and Child’; (3) playful subject, fluent Baroque-Rococo modeling in Cayot’s bronze 





KENTUCKY 
compact XV century French polychrome marble; (2) Donatello’s 
“Deux Amours 


Gift to Kentucky's Sunshine: 
From Gothic Saints to Rococo Cupids 


ATIVE SON Dr. Preston Pope Satterwhite has presented Louis- 

ville’s Speed Memorial Museum with a sumptuous showing of 
the decorative arts. Thirty years ago this well known collector embarked 
upon his career, concentrated on the lavish periods from the Gothic to 
the French eighteenth century, and arranged the riches in his Great 
Neck and New York City homes. From these he selected the items 
now installed at the Speed Museum which give to that Kentucky in- 
stitution a representation, unique in the region, not only of furniture 
from massive Gothic oak to gilded Rococo, but of sculptures and paint- 
ings from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century. 

The larger Louisville gallery sounds echoes of Versailles with its 
French seventeenth and “eighteenth century objets d'art, the Grand 
Manner established on walls where hang a set 
of six important Royal Beauvais tapestries high- 
lighting the history, actual and allegorical, of 
Louis XIV, the monarch who ordered them. 
Later they were owned by the family of Count a8 
Brith] of Saxony, and were more recently in the — See 
English collection of William Amhurst Tyssen- 
Amherst, first Baron of Hackney. No artist had 
better command of the seventeenth century 
courtly sweep than the favorite royal painter, 
Charles le Brun who, together with two fol- 
lowers, made the cartoons for these elaborate 
narrative hangings woven by the master Phil- 
ippe Behagle, head of the Beauvais industry 
from 1685 to 1711. Complimenting their spirit 


< UNITY of material function, rare in Baroque, in the 
tapestry “‘Siege of Doesburg” from Beauvais set. Louis 
XIV was hero, Charles le Brun the inspired cartoonist. 
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Panorama of the Artist-Craftsmen 
Over 600 Years of European Art History 


in Dr. Satterwhite’s Installation at Louisville 


and breadth are not only rich examples of furniture—gilded, twisted, 
and carved—of the period, but busts by the eminent Coysevox, a rare 


Louis XIV bronze of two cupids by Cayot, and other sculptures re- 
flecting the Baroque preoccupations. 

Gothic and Renaissance expressions represent several centuries in 
the smaller room, furnished with richly carved beds, complicated cabi- 
nets, chairs, and tables holding mediaeval candlesticks, Italian plates, 
and small sculptures in which the history of casting and style can be 
traced from solid Romanesque lions to dainty horses who prance in the 
manner of Leonardo drawings and foretell the rearing chargers of the 
Sun King, hero of the first room. 

Three sculptures sum up Italy’s contribution in the fifteenth cen- 
tury: Donatello’s terracotta bas-relief Madonna 
and Child formerly in the Florentine Amerighi 
Palace, the same subject more frontally treated 
by the contemporary Rossellino, and a Verroc- 
chio profile of Lorenzo de’ Medici. The paint- 
ing of earlier Florence is also here with two 
panels of saints attributed to Bernardo Daddi. 

French Gothicism contemporary with devel- 
opments in the South is seen in a carved four- 
teenth century French Madonna still retaining 
some of her original polychrome, the impressive 
chivalry of a polychrome fifteenth century 
St. George and the Dragon, and the looming 

vastness of oak choir stalls of about 1500, carved 
with still Romanesque grotesques. 


SATTERWHITE gift installed at Louisville: French 


XVII-XVIII century gallery through the columns; the 
Gothic and Renaissance room beyond (left). 
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Ceramists Stage a Forty- 
First Annual 
He ceramists step up production 


can be seen in the huge forty-first 
annual of the New York Society of 
Arts at the Barbizon Plaza 
(sixty artists, some 


Ceramic 
showing eleven 
pieces) timed, and for the most part 
priced, for Art Week. The show per 
haps should be divided into two se 
tions, pottery and ceramic sculpture, as 
the problem of the artist who is creat 
ing a shapely bowl is by no means that 
of the sculptor working in baked or 
glazed clay. Among the former are such 
contributions as the glistening crystal 
line glaze of Paul Freigang, Roberta 
Leber’s vase with wood-like exterior 
and delicate crackle, the simple shapes 
and rich yellows of Victoria Avakian, 
Frances Serber’s sensitive shading, and 
the fluid craftsmanship of Mark Wein 
stein’s pieces. Among firms who make 
a notable showing are Rowantrees Kiln 
where good-looking glazed dishes, made 
to sell inexpensively, have been devel 
oped. 

Some of the sculptors, like Leo Len 
telli and Vally Wieselthier, work with 
out much imagination. Richard Senie’s 
terracottas—the dancing couples, the 
buoyant mother, her skirts aswirl, and 
the robust children—being sheer cera 
mic joy compared with the tamer and 
sweeter figures by Piera Funaro. In 
Joseph Buzzelli’s plaques ceramics enter 
the painting field. His landscapes and 
other pictures are the eye catchers of 
the display 


The P. M. Problem: How to 
Drink What & Where 
TMYONGUE-in-cheek is the decorator’s 

show, “Five to Seven” at 460 Park 
Avenue Galleries. The point was to set 
tle what New Yorkers should drink at 
that hour, and in what sort of setting. 
Emma Romeyn suggests tea, and draws 
on the Chinese for the green satin and 
mirror décor complete with a-fine Col- 
ton Waugh picture and eighteenth cen- 
tury unicorns from a Tibetan temple. 
However, it is not easy to relax here, 
or, for that matter, in Joseph Mullen’s 
Victorian room where coffee is to be 
served, and where a double portrait of 
the principals from Life With Father 
holds off a wall. We do better in Alisa 
Shaw Thompson’s grey room, with its 
Queen Anne backgammon table, tea 
service, and friendly decanter. Pure al 
coholism is invited by Louis Tiffany 
Taylor’s Biedermeier and moder study 
where the most overwrought New York 
er could sink into the chartreuse chair, 
look at brown and chartreuse leather 
walls, and be happy. 


Beadwork Is Back: New 


Uses, New Designs 


INA WOLF, the girl who made sea 
shells chic a couple of years ago, 
is now doing a job on beads. She has 
bought up Victorian pin cushions all 
over town, used some of the designs 
for inspiration, and garnered the beads 
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from others. You may have seen the 
results a few weeks ago in Bonwit 
Ieller’s windows. Further applications 
of her ideas appear at James Pendle 
ton’s in the form of decorative luxury 
items ranging from cigarette boxes to 


We liked best the applica 


tion of beads as embroidery, and some 


draperies 


of the beaded velvet table covers, utility 
boxes, and mirror frames are, if per 
ishable and costly, lush and not too 
quaint. The crystal-decked table mats 
would also be fine in the night setting. 
When Miss Wolf wires large colored 
beads and fashions from them vases, 
bowls, and candelabra the results are 
less fortunate. 


The Changeless Standby, 
Far-Eastern Art 
( RIENTAL potteries are naturals as 
accessories not only for the 1941 
vintage eighteenth century interiors, but 
for a lot of other schemes as well. 
Temple's have a variety of them, many, 
like the Sung gourd-shaped vase, done 
up very well as lamps. For the mantel 
there is an impressive Wei clay warrior, 
some later dancers, and a spirited ‘T’ang 
horse, unusually bracing in line. Among 
the items of later date are some small! 
Sung bowls which would make lovely, 
if too precious, ash trays 


Mechanical Jewels and 
Musical Bibelots 
OBBY-CABINET items deluxe are 
the fantastic jeweled mechanical 
watches, boxes, etc., at James Graham’s, 
all from the fabulous collection of those 
trinkets formed by the late Bond Bread 
King, Colonel Louis Kolb of Philadel 
phia. Many of them were made in early 
nineteenth century Paris by the firm of 
Lepine, Berthoud, while others come 
from Geneva, from Piquet and Meylan. 
Most of them are recorded in Chapuis 


ee | 


OPERA glass-music box with mechani- 
cally performing figures. 


JAMES GRAHAM & SONS 





THE WALDRONS 


FOUR types of crystal drinking glasses richly incrusted with gold made at the 
Crystalleries de Saint-Louis in Bitche, France. 


and Gélis’ Le Monde des Automates. 
They are lovely gadgets. For example, 
there are the folding opera glasses, per 
fectly functional, in a pearl encrusted 
case which opens to reveal not only a 
watch, but a miniature stage across 
which diminutive figures move to a 
sprightly tune. A fine antidote for a 
dull show! There are marine snuff boxes 
with rocking boats and salty tunes, mu 
sical fans, and a kitchen watch which, 
when a button is pressed, lights up a 
cozy scene of spinning mistress, simu 
lated fire with revolving spit, and so on 
After dozens of these a mere Fabergé 
snuff box, property of the late Czar, 
seems rather dull. It’s gold lid, set in 
gems on one side, records autographs 
of Ballet Russe members on the other, 
but it doesn’t do anything. 


T'ang to Sea Biscuit: The 
Horse as Decor 


‘ORSES always make a safe theme 
show, and the exhibit at the Deco 
rators Club Gallery embraces items 
from a number of shops and art marts 
set up to show how equine subject mat 
ter can be used in interior decoration. 
Some of the things, like the T’ang 
sculpture group from C. T. Loo and a 
number of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century sporting prints and paintings 
from Knoedler’s are collectors’ items. 
So are seventeenth and eighteenth 
century laces, one rare one an authentic 
Queen Anne piece made to commemo 
rate the taking of Gibraltar. 

Exciting from a decorator’s point of 
view is an antique pine mantel with 
hunting frieze from William H. Jack- 
son, also a group of textiles with horsy 
themes. The latter include a chintz 
with a very large repeat pattern of 
horses and races carried out in bright 
green and tomato red by James Reyn 
olds, and a quieter but no less rich 
fabric (exhibited by F. Schumacher & 
Co.) from the Currier & Ives print of 
America’s first notable horserace. The 
original handkerchief on which this 
theme first appeared is also in the show. 


There is a complete tack room too, de 
signed by Emma B. Hopkins and Elaine 
Drake, and objects from Tiepolo draw 
ings to Sea Biscuit’s racing shoe, add 
up to variety. 


Colored & Cut Crystal, 
a French Art 
AINT-LOUIS in Bitche, 


J was the location of a glass works 
noted for clear metal and cased glass 
It hasn’t been heard from since 1930, 


France, 


but a representation of its product can 
be seen at The Waldrons in Rocke 
feller Center. The Cristalleries de Saint 
Louis were particularly adept at case 
ing, that is the art of covering a clear 
crystal with a layer of colored glass so 
that the one can be cut through to 
show the other, and their complicated 
cuttings, the fine color of their ruby— 
a sort of cranberry shade—and the 
quality of their greens are handsome 
indeed. So are the shapes of the clear 
etched crystal drinking glasses, and 
those heavily encrusted with gold ara 
besques. One gold enameled glass with 
cut stem and air twist is too much of 
a good thing for our taste. But most of 
the others, both the bold and the deli 
cate, would enhance any drink. 


Chinese Wallpapers Old 
and Modern 


HINESE decorators can do wall 

A paper up proudly, for here they are 
free to go as far back into their tradi 
tions as they please, or to improvise 
new designs. In either case they can be 
sure that the results will satisfy. Mr. 
Mortimer exhibits an assortment of 
such examples, hand painted on rice 
paper backed with cloth. Our favorite 
is a set of four strips (perfect for a 
screen) taken from a nineteenth cen 
tury design of Manhattan’s Battery 
showing antelopes in a park and sky 
scraper boats on the water. In the older 
vein is a Sung-type landscape with teal 
blue sky and red buildings. Notable too 
are some gold backed papers. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


SOME MODERN LANDMARKS IN A VARIETY SHOW 


Sige and captive artists of the 
4 School of Paris have parts in the 
new French show at Bignou. No pro 
gram spectacle this, it presents beauti 
ful paintings put on for the worthy 
purpose of being enjoyed. 

I'he variety show is not without its 
star, Roger de la Fresnaye, dead since 
1925 (at forty), the too little cele 
brated creator of some of the century’s 
most original and stirringly impressive 
compositions. Working on the out 
skirts of Cubism he was able to weld 
simplified forms into great, soft-hued 
patterns, monumental in their impact 
and moving in their content of deep, 
if quiet, human emotion. L’Artillerie, 
1911, by far the most important paint 
ing in the exhibition, is, though com 
pletely without any suggestion of hor 
ror, one of the most convincing of 
modern military pictures. A parade on 
the Champs-Elysées was the artist’s 
inspiration, and the picture was a sen 
sation of the 1912 Salon des Indépen 


in which appears his current interest 
in paint as such, and a Dali. The Sur 
realist dean, no USS. 
whipped up the little enchantress here 
in expressly for the exhibition. The 
fluid orange tones of the rocky back 
ground are by-products of Dali’s trip 


newcomer, 


West last summer, but he gets some 
thing out of the desert that our paint 
ers don’t—he sees it as the Florentines 
did the Tuscan countryside and the 
Flemish primitives the valley of the 
Meuse. The nude is straight Dali— 
craft and Surrealism. 

Chronologically the exhibit begins 
with an Impressionist Bonnard showing 
how the Moulin Rouge looked to him 
in 1895. Later highlights include an 
early Cubist Picasso; one of Braque’s 
Coptic brown and green studies, Nude, 
1925; Christian Bérard’s Portrait of a 
Man, 1932 (Picasso’s Blue Period with 
a dash of Attic salt); and a dramatic, 
searing Dwarf Rouault painted the 
same year. The diversified personalities 





BIGNOU GALLERY 


ROGER DE LA FRESNAYE: “L’Artillerie,” 1911. 


dants. A commentator’s philosophizing 
might be read into the mechanization 
of the puppet-like participants, but, 
nonetheless, it gets the essence of a 
parade—the sort of picture to make 
a soldier happy. It could be an ideal 
for poster-makers working in a field 
sorely in need of better design. 

As exiled art now in its American 
phase, we have a brand new bouquet 
of bright flowers by Kisling (no change 
yet), one of Léger’s abstract still-lifes 


of Dufy and Miro will hold you in 
two large interiors of the late twen 
ties. The former, The Open Window, 
sings of the Mediterranean and a white 
ship about to sail into a superbly blue 
room; the latter, entitled Dutch Interi- 
or, shows delicious little Miros on the 
wall and is built around a Miro pseudo 
human—a good-natured poke at Hals. 
Others for your delectation are by 
Modigliani, Bauchant, Derain, Lurcat, 
Segonzac, Soutine, and Utrillo. _ b. B. 


LIFE SYMBOLS IN CYPHER: THE FEAT OF KLEE 


“A LL true creation is a thing born 
+4 out of nothing.” So Karl Nieren- 
dorf quotes Paul Klee in his new book 
on this most profound and lyrical of 
modern recorders in color (see Book- 
shelf, page 36). The exhibition at the 
Nierendorf Gallery demonstrates with 
what felicity Klee could wrest his per- 
sonal image world of meaningful “‘ab- 
stract”’ designs not from a void, but 


from the fertility of his imagination. 
Because of his inspirational way of 
working, it is difficult to grade Klee’s 
pictures qualitatively. That is still a 
matter for personal taste, and we are 
fortunate in having so many to choose 
from on this side of the Atlantic. The 
first Klees which captivated here were 
“cute” ones, provided with provoca 
tive titles like Twittering Machine 


NIERENDORF GALLERY 





PAUL KLEE: “Boats in the Evening Sun,” 1932. 


They presented the artist as a superior 
clown with a marvelous gift for visual 
titillation through patterns and textures 
pleasing enough for their own sakes. 
A merited tribute, but a sadly incom- 
plete appraisal. The present show con 
tains some of these. But frequently 
Klee isn’t smiling with you; and he 
isn’t only giving you a pattern to 
enjoy. 
Deeply spiritual, he can be pro 
foundly serious, and the symbols he 
works with are easy enough to under- 
stand. Cases in point are the heart 
which makes several of the pictures 
gay or brooding. Then there are the 
arrow and the dot, male and female 
genetic symbols giving meaning to the 


superb, almost monochrome dot-line 
combination, In Copula, and perhaps 
to the seemingly non-objective Trag- 
edy. 

If Klee was serious, he was never 
pompous: it was smilingly that he 
designated his last, heavily outlined 
work his “heroic period.” Archangel, 
most monumental of these, makes al- 
most too neat a story. Painted shortly 
before his death it is, with the spade 
symbol, obviously the Angel of Death, 
noted in lines suggestive of musical 
notations against one of the artist’s 
most sensitive varicolored backgrounds, 
the essence of all that we believe 
celestial light to be. But you must look 
for yourself. D. B. 


KOKOSCHKA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S CHIEF EXILE 


ROM 1907 to 1938, the Kokoschka 
exhibition which has just been 
seen at the Buchholz Gallery covered 
all periods of his work. Mrs. F., the 
fair-haired lady, is an excellent sample 
of the more psychological style of his 
early painting when he used his deli 
cate color to produce iridescent ef 
fects of greatest transparency. An early 
vision of today’s tragedy is the Knight 
Errant, 1915, a grey figure floating 
high above a ruined world devastated 
by a hurricane. Kokoschka’s landscapes 
are a colorful series which culminate 
in the View of Prague of 1937. Lake 
Lucerne, with a thunderstorm raging in 
the mountains, is in a still more 
dramatic mood, while the French 
views, Jardin des Tuileries and Mar- 
seilles and Woman of Algiers seem 
gay by comparison. 

These styles trace the career of a 
man who began as a forerunner of 
modern art and ended as its exile. Be 
tween lay a period of wide recognition 
when his shows were the talk of Lon 
don, Paris, and Brussels, when he was 
permanently on the invited list of the 
Carnegie International. How deeply 


Kokoschka has felt his tragedy he 
described in the sorrowful Portrait of 
a Degenerate Painter of 1938 (now 
in London) executed just after he had 
learned that his pictures had been ban 
ished from museums in Germany. 


Kokoschka worked slowly and would 
not be hurried. He carefully built up 
form and color, carried always by an 
imagination which rarely required 
models. Often his visions grew out of 
very small toys. When, for instance, 
he painted a Venus rising from the 
waves he used a live girl but for the 
sea he took tinsel and transparent blue 





BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
KOKOSCHKA: “Self-Portrait,” 1913. 
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AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 
JOHN PIPER: “Valle Crucis Abbey.” 


paper and set tiny yellow and pink 
shells around it. Out of this a bound 
less ocean rose into life 

One of the most important pictures 
in the show was The Fountain which 
Kokoschka took three years to finish 
and over which he admits having 
brooded for two decades. To the left 
we see the artist's self-portrait. His 
never-fulfilled dreams are 
in the marvelously painted central 
nude. The third figure, of a woman 
clad in deep red, represents maternity. 

Kokoschka is now in England and 
still painting, and the Tate Gallery 
recently received as a gift from ex 
President Benés a landscape called 
Polperro, Cornwell. This was Benés’ 
way of best expressing gratitude to the 
country which had harbored him. As 
the painter of Prague and of Masaryck 
Kokoschka still is Czechoslovakia’s 


foremost artist. Cc. Ww. 


symbolized 


PAST PIONEER 


F ANYONE may be indulged in the 

tooting of his own horn it is Alfred 
Stieglitz whose “I told you so’s” in the 
current show go back to 1910 and in 
clude the first Cubism and first collage 
ever shown in this country—at his gal 
lery of course—both by Picasso. 
O'Keeffe is at her most spell-binding 
in Black Abstraction, with its tiny hyp 
notic bright pellet set in the vast curv 
ing arm of night. Arthur Dove’s Neigh 
borly Attempt at Murder is dated 1941 
and ranks with his best. The dark 
brown-green-white color schenie is mys 
teriously not Braque but very Dove and 
full of splendidly revolving lights and 
mossy shadows. Of the Marins, which 
go back to 1932, we liked Sea and 
Coast best. R. F. 


FOR BRITAIN 


ALTER DAMROSCH, Sir Gerald 

Campbell, and Herbert Agar re 
cently opened an art exhibition by short 
wave broadcast to England. This at 
the American British Art Center’s hang 
ing of the contemporary English pic 
tures purchased in London through 
funds donated by the American Insti 
tute of Arts and Letters and the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
(see ART news for September). Sir 
Kenneth Clark and Thelma Cazalet, 
M.P., did the buying in Britain’s capi- 
tal, and the collection they sent over, 
if it isn’t major, lists some important 
names in a tasteful selection of items 
priced to keep the revolving fund in 
motion. 
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Most of the 


ifter the bombing started, but war sug 


pictures were painted 


gestions appear in no more than two 
the poetically treated Valle 
Abbey by John 
painted ruins before, and Eve Kirk's 
St. Nicholas Cole 
xldly peaceful. Many of the artists are 
Eurich, Henry Lamb, 
Pitchforth, Grant, Paul Nash, Spencer, 
Sutherland, Suddaby, Mathew Smith 

Another chapter of the British story 
is at the Museum of Modern Art where 
a selection of recent watercolors by 


of them 
Crucis Piper, who 
Abbey, devastation 


known here 


English school children make a heart 


rending array As painters, British 





NORTE GALLERY 


AMELIA PELAEZ: “Matafiones.” 


youngsters are less sophisticated than 
their American contemporaries, but 
have a fine sort of directness D. B. 


AMELIA PELAEZ 


. canvases by the gifted painter 
Amelia Pelaez, Norte, the new 
Latin American gallery, drives its open 
ing wedge into 57th Street. This young 
Paris-trained Cuban works with pro 
found thoughtfulness in a_ relatively 
abstract style. Her motifs are frequently 
enveloped in a protective aura which 
suggests this inward-looking vision as 
well as the artist’s determination to 
put an idea across without calling on 
Braque or Picasso or anyone else. Al 
though the bright tones burn fiercely, 
color as a whole is extremely somber. 
This is seen at its most effective in the 
Still-life where black, off-blacks, and 
greys are lighted by a stinging green 
and an intense Chartres blue. Two of 
the artist’s earlier works are included 
and show how Amelia Pelaez is gain 
ing in ability to translate what goes on 
in the dark spaces of the mind. Rp. F. 


ALLIED ARTISTS 


HE Allied Artists of America sprang 

out of the National Academy a few 
decades ago—but they didn’t spring 
far, as one can see in their twenty- 
eighth annual at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. It is an immense show (362 items) 
and as it is completely one-sided (aca- 
demic) it has no raison d’étre save per- 
haps as the exposition ground for sev- 
eral large and rather tasteless salon 
pieces. The few good smaller things 
are for the most part crushed though 
one, Hans Koller’s The Thinker, an 
able study in off-whites, was wisely 
rescued from oblivion by the award of 
the lay members’ $50 prize. 

There can be little grousing about 
the bestowing of the Allied Artists’ 
medal of honor for oils to Frederick 


Detwiller’s lumbery wharf scene, Cross 
roads to the Sea, or of the anonymous 
$50 prize to Cathal O’Toole’s por 
trait of an artist, though there are 
some better works in the show than 
these or the other winners. The latter 
include, among the paintings, those by 
Harry Olsen (honor medal for water 
color), Ogden Pleissner (bronze honor 
medal), J. Scott Williams (Allied At 
, Catharine Mor 


prize for 


tists’ prize of $1 
ris Wright (anonymous $1 
outstanding oil Albert 
$25 A.C. Friedrich’s prize), 
Helck 


An honorable mention in sculpture was 


Wasserman 
and Peter 
watercolor honorable mention ) 


given to a head by Elizabeth Poucher 
although the customary medal of honor 


was passed over—and quite t ightly. D.B 


WHITNEY HOYT 
TMOSPHERE is what seems to 
/1 interest Whitney Hoyt most in 
landscape, and he gets it down on the 
canvases at Montross. The Abandoned 
Railroad is full of wet air and melan 
choly. The looming shapes of deserted 
engines can make a fine picture when 
handled with so much feeling—and so 
much talent. There are some other rail 
road scenes too, these live ones dashing 
with full steam through hilly country 
ind fields you can smell. Hoyt knows 
his job, and he makes his pictures e¢a- 
citing. It is also a relief to see virile 
still-lifes by a modern such as his small, 








robust flower pieces, painted ably with 
imagination and no flurries D. B 


BARTOS; BERRESFORD 
RISP and spruce reflections of the 
world engage Edna Bartos and Vir 
ginia Berresford at the Bonestell Gal 
leries. Miss Bartos, whose work hung 
here through last week, painting here 
strawberries and on another canvas 
shrimps, brings them both out against 
a flesh colored background. The latter 
are intelligently observed, but they are 
not done with the ideal painterly touch. 
Matisse, for instance, with fewer strokes 
could have stoked his shrimps into your 
throat more quickly. 

Virginia Berresford is now a wonder 
ful contraster of small forms against 
large. She is always happiest with the 
sea as a background. The Cliff contrasts 
the quiet sea with the rugged escarp 
ment of growth atop a bluff. jy. w. L. 


JOSE DE CREEFT 

VERY November José de Creeft 

4 holds a one man show of all new 
works in the most intractible known 
mediums. This has been going on for 
years so we conclude that he is the 
most prodigious worker in the country 
as well as one of its most brilliant 
sculptors. This time at Passedoit we 
find another six-foot lady carved out of 
natural which has all the 


chestnut 





MONTROSS GALLERY 
WHITNEY HOYT: “Abandoned Railroad.” 





VIRGINIA BERRESFORD: “The Cliff.” 


BONESTELL GALLERY 
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Oriental suavity of, and more grace 


than, last year’s similar offering. We 
only wish that, by the press of a but 
ton, Fifi could be made to revolve so 
beautifully 
De Creeft has worked in spirals around 


that vou could see how 


the figure. No forgotten backsides with 
him! 

Emerveillement is in green serpen 
tine which we first took to be mala 
chite, for it has the beauty of a jewel 
This cobby, uppish little figure is also 
the gem of the show and indicates a 
new and looser treatment of hair and 
Greenstone is another won 
which De Creeft 
carves with uncanny perfection into a 
Sleep Walker and a portrait head. If 
were anything to criticize it 


drapery 


derful material 


there 


WAKEFIELD BOOKSHOP 


EDWARD MELCARTH: “Mrs. Par- 


sons as Hamlet.” 


might be the hammered leads. Recue- 
brilliantly 
merely an 


illement is done but is 
after all 


those 


enlargement of 
somber, inward-looking type 


heads we know well from. earlier 


works. Les Adieux gives us the uncom 
fortable bulky lady 
clutched too tightly and thrown off 


sensation of a 


balance by an over-enthusiastic danc 
ing partner. R. F. 


MELCARTH 
I TANDLING a brush that must be 


well loaded with pigment, lique 
fied to a very fluent degree, Edward 
Melcarth with his oils at the Wake 
field Gallery suggests romantic pleas 
ures. What delicious disarray there is 
in the still-life called The Banquet, 
or what bizarre order in the one termed 
Homage to Susannah, which makes use 
of hammer, two apples, a beer can, a 
pair of pliers, and a Susannah and the 
Elders print. How high-lighted is the 
evocative nocturne of The Harbor at 
Ragusa. Mrs. Parsons as Hamlet, a 
trifle mannered, is a feature in the 
style of this painter who has a feeling 
for elegance, grandeur, and the painti 
ness of paint not unlike that of the six 
teenth century Venetians. wk 


PIRANESI 


JAST and fanciful as were the imag 
inings of the late Baroque designers, 
there is not one of them who can out- 
romanticize Piranesi, last of their num- 
ber and advance agent of the Classical 








CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


POLLY 


Cleric.” 


THAYER: 


“Portrait of a 


Revival. The group of etchings which 
has just gone on view at the Metropoli 
tan shows up this fabulous Venetian 
in brilliant chiaroscuro within a frame 
of the whole “school of ruins,” from 
Poussin to Hubert Robert. Here are of 
course the Prisons which so fascinated 
De Quincy, the architectural Roman 
views which, like posters, once served 
to stagger the imagination of prospec 
tive travelers, the Groteschi, to which 
our present-day school of flotsam and 
jetsam is indebted, and those minu 
tious studies of Classical ornament 
which artists unfamiliar with armor or 
sphynxes or urns could buy to use as 
a model. Among 120 items even the 
non-conversant will enjoy comparison 
between the various states, noting the 
furious reworking of the third—the 
deepening gloom and terribilta: which 
was Piranesi’s gift no less to art than 
to literature. 

In another gallery a minor Eastern 
art—the work of blacksmiths with a 
butterfly’s touch—is attractively _pre- 
sented. These Chinese pictures in iron, 
suspended against walls painted to sug 
gest blossoms of the flowering plum, 
are of a wayward delicacy hard to asso 
ciate with forged metal. Subjects are 
landscapes and flowers. R. F. 


SOUTO 

A* Knoedler’s now are watercolors, 
£4 oils, and drawings by Arthur Souto, 
a traveled Continental, who records 
Spain, Italy, and France in at least 
two different styles. First, he has a way 
of doing Paris—the Paris of the boule 
vards and plazas—colorfully, animately, 
with breezy, staccato touch. This style 
has gay, if less well modulated, color. 
Then, in a second style, almost sette- 
cento in touch, color, and delineation, 
as in The Pantheon or the Piazza of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, he is 
melancholy, Fragonardesque. This fused 
quality, which occasionally resembles 
Guardi, more becomes him than the 
modernist draftsman manner. J. W. L. 


POLLY THAYER 


REEN paintings could so easily be 

¥ boring, yet Polly Thayer’s land 
scapes at Contemporary Arts—greener 
than most—have unlimited charm and 
fascination. The subjects are nothing 
more complicated than houses and 





trees—the houses set forth in some- 
thing of Hopper’s crystal-clear unreal 
ity, the trees studied and felt and re 
duced to their essentials of growth in 
brushwork soft and rich as velvet. Miss 
Thayer has a great deal of Rousseau’s 
feeling for leaves, only thicker and 
more drenchingly green. She is also an 
A-1 draftsman and after noticing how 
cleverly she follows the tufts and swirls, 
how she breaks her textures for va 
niety, you realize that these innocent 
visions are arrived at through a sophis 
ticated selection process. The portraits 
bear this out. May Sarton, which is 
splendid in color and an absolutely 
painterly presentation, is drawn with a 
special kind of nervous understanding. 
It comes off as few modern portraits 
do.  ¥; 


RASKIN 


TWO years of attending concerts 

and rehearsals of the New York 
Philharmonic brought Joseph Raskin, 
the exhibitor at the Schneider-Gabriel 
Galleries, to the realization that, music 
lover as he is, he should make a record 
of his impressions. He was told that 
the centennial of the orchestra was 
approaching. Seventeen oils more or 
less in honor of it have thus appeared 
from his brushes. He divides the 
orchestra into sections, treating in one 
canvas the brasses and the basses; in 
another, the woodwinds, where he 
shows the clarinetist, who rarely plays, 
in the characteristic pose of rest; while 
Entry of the Violins, the most distinct 
of the pictures, shows the first violinist 
and the concert master, familiar heads 
in the first row. Raskin loves to use 
a cerise pigment for the sides of the 
violas and the double basses. Of all 
the canvases Woodwinds has the most 
thythm and composition. .. WL. 


NEW GALLERY 


. Valentine Dudensing once 
reigned in glory the distinguished 
European dealer Paul Rosenberg has 
taken up quarters. As he is known to 
have brought some very special pic 


tures with him, we can look forward to 
exciting shows in these rooms. While 
the front one is now bare and spacious, 
the back gallery contains Braques and 
Picassos of 38 and "39 which give a 
curious sidelight on the immediately 
pre-War period. Lighter, higher-keyed 
color, more involved designs, and (in 
one picture) sand mixed in with the 
paint for texture mark the new Braques. 
While all this is interesting indeed, the 
old Braque richness is gone and we for 
one miss it. 

Picasso has abandoned outlines and, 
off the leash at last, his color areas 
flutter strangely in space. The acid has. 
gone out of them too. Artists have al 
ways sensed history and, dating as these 
do from the beginning of the now 
almost forgotten War of Nerves, they 
take on a special meaning. ‘To com 
pensate there are some mild, bovine 
Laurencins. Incidentally, it is Mr. 
Rosenberg’s pet contention that the 
fashionably pale wall is the death of 
the picture so these all hang on Vene 
tian red glazed monk’s cloth. R. F. 


LYNES PHOTOS 
“4A RTISTS and 
‘A horses’ necks” are principal sub 
jects of the two hundred-odd* portraits 
by photographer George Platt Lynes. 
at Pierre Matisse. But you don’t get 
the Dorothy Parker reaction to them. 
At first the personalities—not just their 
glittering names — may absorb you. 
Then you will realize what an artist 
Lynes must be to capture the power 
of Gertrude Stein, the fantasy of 
Chagall, the crisp intellectuality of 
Maugham, the earnestness of Gunther, 
and the loveliness of a dozen noted 
beauties. Last of all you become con- 
scious of the photographer's accom- 
plished tricks. D. B. 


writers and such 


HENRY MATTSON 


HE sea is still in his blood, al- 
though he can get away from its 
hold over his imagination long enough 
to paint fighting lion cubs, a bunch 


(Continued on page 33) 





SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
JOSEPH RASKIN: “Woodwinds.” 




































































earlier painting. The outstanding eharac- 
| teristic of his work as | have watehed it 
for years has been a sense of steady growth. 

H. D 


. . Much of Kokoschka’s work seems to me 
inchoate as to form and disagreeable in 
color. The big-eyed self-portrait of 
1913, and at least two of the subjects paint- 
ed in the years from 1925 to 1928 are 
stronger in color and more definite in the 
handling generally. . . . But for the most 
part Kokoschka’s work strikes me as being 
either distressingly messy or drably dull. 

E. A.J 


KOKOSCHKA, Buchholz 
(see ART NEWS, this Issue, p. 25) 


siderable vigor, despite the fact that his 
color is somewhat neutral and not particu- 


the landscapes, the several nudes and the 
portrait head of ‘‘Eleanor,’’ are marked by 


larly vital. Cc. B. the same painter-like qualities which mere 
than ever distinguish the artist's work. 

M. U 

As this exhibition shows, he has had his is German in his morbid intensity 

ups and downs—emotionally as well as and lack of finesse, as is revealed in his 


technically. Kokoschka discloses a portraits and such canvases as ‘‘The Foun- 
background of realism in his work, but tain’’ in the present display. Perhaps h's 
much of his painting suggests not only a landscapes, which incline to the dramatic. 


brooding, unhappy temperament, but is ex- 
eessively turbulent. c. B. 


will be found to present him most favorably 
te those who have no taste for stronger fare 
from the German menu. M. U. 
















MARX, Sterner He uses the medium with zest and notable 








There is something besides just picturesque- 
ness, however, in Mr. Marx’s point of view. 
This leads him to bring together strange and 
rather striking details which one does not 
ordinarily see in one’s everyday view of 
things. . . . These studies of “‘New York, 
Past and Present,’’ as the catalogue calls 
them, are handled in smooth washes of sonor - 
ous tone, and with the skill of an extremely 
competent painter. c. B. 


Of course, Mr. Marx paints water colors well. 
Everyone in America does now. But in ob- 
serving Mr. Marx in the days of his aceom- 
plishment need not prevent any one from 
reading the charming foreword that Hendrik 
Willem van Loon has written in which he 
narrates his meeting with the artist in his 
younger days when water colors presented 
their difficulties and the artist’s models 
were Greenwich Village garbage cans. 

















(see ART NEWS, Nov. |, p. 30) skill. This is manifestly the work ef an ac- 
complished and ingratiating artist, whose 
further progress will be watched with en- 
thusiastie interest. E. A. J. 

O'HARA, Mileh | Eliot O’Hara’s popularity as teacher and 
’ (see ART NEWS, -Nov. |, p. 31) as one of our most expert practitioners in 


water-color needs no elaborate exposition 
at this time. . . . Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, 
Pittsburgh and Brooklyn Heights yield 
him unfailing material. g a. 3. 


M. U. 
Always he makes something striking of 
them, something handsome and ornamental. 
Breadth and luminosity are qualities not 
uncommon in this medium, but in Mr. 
O’Hara’s handling they have personality. 
Not only, technically, does he make every 
nuance behave in the proper way, but he 
stylizes the forms in nature with bravura. 
. . « Those who believe that the truest values 
of watercloors are spontaneity, smoothness, 
taste and elegance should find these latest 
O’Hara’s greatly to their liking. c. B. 


But themes for Mr. O'Hara wherever found 
and however handled are chiefly of interest 
as furnishing added proof of his technical 
virtuosity. It all seems so easy at his hand 
that it is not surprising that Americans in 
general are bewitched into turning to the 
water color medium. From this point of 
view selecting outstanding examples of this 
artist's work becomes difficult. M. U. 





PLEISSNER, Macbeth 
(see ART NEWS, Nov. !, p. 30) 
















These are fresh and vigorous pictures with 
livable quality, full of a serene poetry in- 
fused with sun and air, with drifting cloud 
or mist about a distant mountain. In a 
broad definition Pleissner’s work would be 
classed as academic, but it is sturdy, spir- 
ited and decidedly personal and should 
make a wide appeal. H. D. 





TOMPKINS, Morton 


Some of the canvases seem to hark back to 
(see ART NEWS, Nov. |, p. 31) 


the Chase period, while the water-colors are 
somewhat in the English tradition, pleasant 
in spirit and fresh in manner. H. D. 


Certainly there is sparkle in his sharp, 
light-tinged brushwork, and he never lets 
these scenes become static or dull. His wa- 
tercolors, too, are extremely skillful. 

There is much of the same appeal for the 
nature lover in them that one finds in the 
similar subjects of Winslow Homer. These 
subjects show variety in his work, which is 
wonderfully efficient, technically, and tell 
the whole story of the scene before him in 
any case. c. B. 


For some years past Mr. Pleissner has 
been my favorite Academician. Always, in 
good years or bad, his pictures catch the 
eye; always the subject matter is something 
worth painting; and as an Academician, so 
1 say, sinks or swims with his subject mat- 
ter, | conclude therefore that Mr. Pleissner 
is a good Academician. . . . On the whole, 
it appears that we could do with a few more 
Mr. Pleissners. H. McB. 
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BOH ROD, Associated American Artists | Bohrod has imagination and sympathy— Being a good painter and having particular He has not only advanced technically to a 
(seo ART NEWS, Nov. I, p. 30) that what might so easily be mere social fondness for color, he gives these scenes point where he seems to paint with uncon- 
consciousness rage is in the work of this esthetic content to compensate for their scious ease, but has intensified the per- 
artist transmuted into an understanding of lack of innate charm. They are less sonal note in his rendering of those Middle 
the scene and its people obviously ‘‘dressed up’’ for color enjoyment Western Themes in which he specializes. 
He observes shrewdly and registers metic- than many of his works have been. The M. U 
ulously, but always with feeling. And tech- work is better integrated, more harmoni- 
nieally he seems to me to have made great ous. c. B 
strides. This work is not ‘‘American scene’ 
so much as fundamentally American. H.D 
BURCHFIELD, Rehn The one-man show of watercolors (mostly The technical properties are well exemplified There is probably something irreconcilably There's nothing radically different a 
(see ART NEWS, Nov. |, p. 29) recent) by Charles Burchfield is a knock- . . . Also it is good to see that he has wid- northern in his mental outlook upon life the new Burehfields. They dpe ge ~ 
out. It may be esteemed the best exhibition ened his range. He still inclines toward the and he probably thinks that that person & steady progression along pa 4 “ a. 
this truly great American artist has ever bleak and too prosaic subjects provided by doesn’t live who doesn’t rejoice in over- followed. They treat with substantially 
held. In his own particular province he is old houses and barns, but at any rate he coming difficulties. . Anyway, he con- same kind of subject. . - 
unexeelled, indeed unequalled. Drop every- makes skillfully executed portraits of them. quers in his pictures and takes a pride In But two or three of them point up a "ee 
thing and see the Burchfield show. E. A. J. What is most encouraging, however, is the making his pictures as bold and as un- avenue of development, suggest that in the 
opening of his consciousness to new and real- compromising as possible. H. McB. future we'll no longer be able to think of 
ly engaging landscape motives. .. . him as the poet-painter of brown November 
The exhibition taken in its entirety gives afternoons. E. G 
one a sense of increased authority. Mr 
Burchfield is to be congratulated. R. C. 
CHENEY, Ferargil ° essentially decorative in manner, This artist continues to strengthen and . shows a decided advance over his for- . it is the freshness and variety of his 
(soe ART NEWS, Oct. 15, p. 29) vigorously brushed and sure in design ... solidify his subject matter, building his mer work. His style has become more dec- canvases that make first impression. He is 
H. DBD. paintings simply and directly and arrang- orative, more simplified and more delicately an artist whe continues to live close to the 
ing them so that design counts in the observant of the niceties of hue and values natural forms he depicts and continues to 
straightforward presentation of his mate- whether he is dealing with landscape or study them with sensitive appreciation of 
rial. This is of such varied character as flowers. M. U.. their particular colors and contours, so that 
landscapes, still life and portraits. Cc. B. each canvas reflects a new experience, a 
swift response to a pleasurable emotion. 
M. B 
COOLIDGE, Kleemann . weaves color and light in his New Mr. Coolidge ranges through the Maine Mr. Coolidge paints clearly, boldly and A few of the canvases are excellent. . 
(see ART NEWS, Nov. |, p. 3!) England landscapes in a curious blend of woods with ease and paints trees in massed with so much pattern that his landseapes— Most of the others are spotty, busy, insu M™- 
academism and modernism, with overtones formation, as though there was nothing and this is true of his best ones—look like ciently integrated. In all, however, the art- 
reminiscent of Derain. . . . There is noth- which interested him half so much as this suggestions for tapestries. The surface Ist’s dazzling portrayal of sunshine and 
ing tentative about Mr. Coolidge’s work subject. He has the facility to give a good qualities in them are not rich and some light are to be commended... . E.G 
but some of it rather approaches the ‘‘pret- approximation of a Derain landscape, in one added subtlety in the touch would be a 
ty’’ picture of an earlier generation H. D. instance, but usually his feeling for nature help. H. McB 
is his own—rather detached and easygoing 
c. B 
COWLES, Kraushaar . his canvases have revealed a marked Russell Cowles shows two methods in paint- “Connecticut Farm’’ and ‘‘September Rain’’ 
(see ART NEWS, Nov. |, p. 30) gain in warmth of color and emotional ing In his current display at the Kraushaar are outstanding in this series in their 
depth, until they seem to me to have real- Gallery, one a free, semi-abstract out- knowing and pleasing handling of the prob- 
ized a nice balance with the more coldly growth from the other. . . . In either case lems involved. *‘B'ue Heron’’ is more pure- 
intellectual qualities which characterized his there is authority in his work, and con- ly decorative in its approach, but this, like a 


° reveals many interesting details of 
our urban architecture seized from unusual 
vantage points—spires and towers and 
facades, given a new surprising character 
through this perceptive vision ef their pic- 
torial qualities. . . . Mr. Milton’s sensitive 
vision and vivacious art should turn our 
minds to preserving some, at least, of our 
architectural landmarks. M. B. 


. . it appears that inspiration has caught 
up completely with technical ability . 
the most effective papers are those in which 
the factual record is negligible, but the 
imaginative translation of the subject is 
brilliant performance carried out In a high- 
ly personal idiom. M. B. 


Soundness of form and impeccable drafts- 
manship are still marked in his work, but 
there is a new note of warmth, a hint of 
emotional undercurrents, even a touch of 
humor—all qualities which add interest to 
his canvases. 
Mr. Pleissner is, also, moving away from 
his panoramic landscapes to simpler themes. 
M. B 





Good color is the principal attraction . . 

It is nicely balanced in her lyrical ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania Farm,’’ one of the freshest of her 
outdoor scenes, and vivid color makes for a 
decorative effect in the portrait of a boy in 
a sunchair. There is a good deal of skill 
also in the drawing of these subjects. C. B. 


As usual, she is showing landscapes chiefly, 
among which her ‘‘Rainy Day’’ stands out 
engagingly, though it by no means exhausts 
her worthwhlie things in this field. M. U. 











Her portraiture is sound, with skillful plac- 
ing of the figure in effective design. . . . The 
landscape canvases have a closeness to the 
things presented; they suggest that the ‘‘first 
fine rapture’’ of the artist’s eye has not been 
lost in the working out of the well-considered 
designs. . . . The watercolors have the same 
qualities of sensibility and sound painting as 
the oils. M. Pe. 
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KNOEDLER 


WATERCOLOURS AND DRAWINGS 





BY 


ARTURO SOUTO 


Through November 29 


14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


The AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


VOLUME XXXV 


Including Corrections to September 15, 1941. 


Will Be Published December 1 


In addition to the regular features contained in the American Art Annual, Volume 35 (to be issued 
December 1, 1941) includes a directory of open exhibitions in the United States; a list of booking agencies 
for traveling exhibitions; a geographical directory of murals and sculptures commissioned by the Section 
of Fine Arts, Federal Works Agency. Also, the listing of museums in South and Central America has beén 
enlarged and is a comprehensive directory with information on the types of collections in the museums. There 
is a revised general index arranged alphabetically with cross references. 


The standard features of the Annual are the review of art news by Florence S$. Berryman; the directory of 


art organizations; the art school section; fellowships and scholarships in art; art magazines and bulletins; 
newspapers carrying art sections; paintings and prints sold at auction. 


The new volume will sell for $8. The pre-publication price of $7 applies only to orders received on or before 
November 25, 1941. Those sending payment with pre-publication orders are entitled to a further saving of 
95 Ly a ~ 
<9 cents. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
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RETROSPECTIVE 
EXHIBITION 


NOV. 25TH TO DEC. 13TH 


PIERRE MATISSE 
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(Continued from page 9) 
Director of the Rhode Island School 


of Design in Providence. 
Cleveland Acquires a 
Gothic Ivory 


i> 1] mediaeval 
France is often best shown in small, 
intimate 


esprit courtois oft 


works designed for secular 
purposes by artist-craftsmen. Such is the 
early fourteenth century carved ivory 
mirror-back recently acquired by the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. This gallant 
scene shows a chess game in progress 
between a gentleman and a lady, the 
latter attired in flowing garment and 
triangular wimple similar to those in 
the tomb efhgy of Blanche de Cham 
pagne. This chess scene was a popular 


one and is believed to relate to the tale 





shows 


ART 


NEWS 


ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


has given to his college, its value being 
estimated at some $20,c 


@ Pursuing its policy of acquainting 
the public with the work of young 
local artists, the Museum of Fine Arts 
presents through November two Vir 
ginia painters. Jeanne Begien, pupil of 
Karfiol, works in the 
tradition. Jewett Campbell, by contrast, 


American folk 


traits of fantasy which recall 


Surrealism. 


@ The peculiar fascination of minia 


ture objects is combined at the Cleve 
land Museum of Art with the lure of 
the footlights. A current display offers 


models of historic theatres, 
B.C. to the present. These 
models, used by students of stage de 
sign, were built for the Theatre Mu 


seum of Yale and, down to the last 


nineteen 
from 5 


ACQUIRED BY THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


CARVED IVORY mirror back, French fourteerth century. A nearly identical 
example is in the Louvre. 


in which Huon de Bourdeaux staked 
his head against the favors of a Saracen 
admiral’s daughter. Although the lady 
is evidently ahead (three captured pieces 
are in her left hand), both characters 
evince good humor recalling some of 
the famous smiling figures of the great 
Gothic cathedrals. 


@ A Lincoln portrait by William Cogs 
well, which some believe to be the 
original from which the White House 
picture by the same artist was copied, 
has just been presented to Brown Uni- 
versity by that distinguished alumnus 
of the class of ’97, John D. Rocke- 
feller. This is the fourth and most valu- 
able Lincoln portrait Mr. Rockefeller 


detail of lighting and costume, are of 
utmost precision and delicacy. 


@ The growing cult for art collect- 
ing among moving picture notables 
may have something to do with the 
opening in Hollywood of a branch of 
the San Lucas Gallery of San Francisco. 
The first artist to hold a one man show 
here is the Austrian, W. Thoeny. 


@ ‘Twelve Oregon painters are exhibit- 
ing by invitation four canvases apiece 
at the Portland Art Museum through- 
out the month. This list was drawn 
from last year’s All-Oregon show and 
was compiled with a view to giving a 
complete cross-section of the state. 
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leries the afternoons of November 2 











COMING AUCTIONS 


B. F. Jones Collection: Fine 
Paintings & Porcelains 
| ECORATIVE objects and furni 


ture from the estate of Sue D. D 
Jones (Mrs. B. F. Jones, Jr.) will be 


sold at auction at the Parke-Bernet Gal 


5 
7 1 


26, 27, 28, 29 after exhibition con 


mencing November 22. Georgian, 


French, and American furniture ranges 


from sofas and commodes to lamps 
and mirrors. The porcelains are of the 
utmost importance, including Stafford 
shire, Yorkshire and other wares, while 
a group of jugs contains examples by 
Whieldon and Ralph Wood. The Chi 
nese group is extensive, including 
porcelains, mineral carvings, sculptures, 
and a. Kossu silk and gold tapestry 


hanging. Table porcelains are from 
Minton, Wedgwood, Worcester, and 
Limoges, table glasses in the Georgian 


style. Among the bronzes are speci 


WOODIN SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S watercolor: * 


mens by Remington, Humphriss, Mac 
Monnies, and Saint-Gaudens. 

An extremely important collection of 
British eighteenth century and other 
paintings from the same source will be 
sold the evenings of December 4 and 
s, and exhibited from November 29. 
The English section includes five Gains 
boroughs, work by Hoppner, Raeburn, 
Lawrence, Romney, Beechey, Turner, 
and Constable. From the Netherlands 
are Van Dycks, a Hobbema, works 
given to Rembrandt and Hals. Corots 
and American pictures are included 
along with sporting paintings by Ferne 
ley and Marshall. (This Jones group of 
paintings, one of the most important 
groups of English eighteenth century 
works to be sold at auction within 
recent years, will be the subject of a 
special article in our next issue. 


French Objets d’Art and 


Fine Furniture 
RENCH eighteenth century and 
other furniture, period pieces and 
reproductions from the collections of 
Major Edward Bowes and of Mr. and 
Mrs. Amory Carhart and other owners, 
will be sold by their orders at the 


Parke-Bernet Galleries the afternoons of 
November 21 and 22 following daily 
exhibition from November 15. In ad- 
dition to a collection of decorative ob 
jects and items of historical interest 
once belonging to owners from Marie 
Antoinette down, are a group of paint 
ings. The latter include French eight 
eenth and nineteenth century exam 
ples as well as works of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch and British schools. 


Woodin Library: English 
Illustrated Books 


QYOWLANDSON, the Cruikshanks, 
X Henry Alken, and John Leech are 
some of the illustrators of books in- 
cluded in the renowned library of the 
late William H. Woodin, Part One of 
which will be sold at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries the afternoons and evenings 
of December 2 and 3 following exhibi- 





Flight of Napoleon after Waterloo.” 


tion from November 28. Sale is by or 
der of the executors of the estate of 
the late Annie Jessup Woodin. English 
sporting books, first editions in original 
parts or boards and a group of original 
drawings by noted illustrators are in 
cluded. 


James Furniture and Art 
Objects 

OQUSEHOLD appointments, groups 

of furniture and art objects from 
the Park Avenue residence of the late 
Arthur Curtiss James will be sold at 
auction on the premises (39 East 69 
Street) by the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
on December 2, 3, and 4. They can 
be inspected from November 30. 


Hecksher Rugs, Jewelry, 
and Appointments 


( RIENTAL rugs, objects of art, 

valuable precious-stone jewelry, 
furs, and other personal property of 
the late Mrs. August Hecksher will be 
auctioned at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
on the afternoon of December 5. Ex- 
hibition from November 29. 


ANTIQUE ROOM — 

IN WHICH. IS SHOWN « 
7¢ SUPERB AND EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF ze, 
ANTIQUE ENGLISH & IRISH GLASS — 
ASSEMBLED IN ENGLAND FOR STEUBEN BY 

; CECIL DAVIS OF LONDON 
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DURAND-RUEL 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


PAINTINGS BY 


BESSIE 


LASKY 


NOV. 15 - NOV. 30 


NEW YORK 
12 East 57 Street 


PARIS 


37 Avenue de Friedland 








never before 


HAS A DEPARTMENT STORE 
SOLD FINE ART AT AUCTION 


No other department store in America has ever 
attempted the sale at auction of well-known es- 
tates or fine art collections. Yet Gimbel Brothers 
is doing that very thing. All auctions will be held 
on an absolutely unrestricted basis thus offering 
patrons the opportunity of buying in fair and 
open competition with the assurance that each 
item will go to the highest bidder. 


A complete auction gallery has been opened on 
our Eleventh Floor to be conducted by the famous 
Kende Galleries, formerly located at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City. Sales 
will be conducted by Anthony M. Bade formerly 
with the Anderson Galleries and the Kende Gal- 
leries. The exhibition and sale of works of art 
from the William Randolph Hearst, the Clarence 
H. Mackay and other collections, will continue 
on the 5th Floor, which will be devoted, as here- 
tofore, entirely to the sale of objects of art at 
retail prices. The Auction Sales will serve as a 
complementary facility to the sale of art at fixed 
prices. Season’s subscription to illustrated auction 
catalogue $2. Individual catalogues 25 cents. 
Write, phone. 


KENDE GALLERIES 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


1ith Floor, 33rd Street & Broadway 


os 








ART 


NEWS 


Renoirs Centenary 


Continued from page 18 


But how different with Renoir! 
More than three hundred of his oils, 
ounting only the morc important in 
subject and dimension, are traceable in 
\merica alone today, not to mention 
pastels, watercolors, and drawings 


Chey hang, as they do in England and 
Switzerland and Holland and once did 
in Germany, old 
well contemporaries and fol 
lowers. Color reproductions of Renoit 


stand far at the 


ilongside masters as 


iS be side 


he id of s ile § statistics 


} 


it museum desks shops 


Book Ss on 


quate 
i 


is well as in 


Renoir — nearly all inade 
ire rivaled in popularity only 
by novels about Van Gogh. 

Why? The answer ought to be price 


think, 


Renoir’s 


less to artists. It can but lie, | 


in one peculiar quality of 


greatness: he was one of the few revo 


lutionary artists who succeeded in ef 
fecting a new way of seeing within the 
the great tradi 
tion. The aphorism that, in close ap 
proach to the truth, called him “the 


greatest painter of the eighteenth cen 


progressive frame of 


tury’’ is just one proof of how respect- 
fully he practiced, within the flowing 
historic current, the doctrines that also 
earned him the accusation of commit 
igainst the tenets of taste. 
the fact that he 


plished his revolution, and that he 


ing crimes 
Essential is accom 
could do it without upsetting the ap 
plecart of the existing order of things. 

All his other qualities are associable 
with this simple ability to transform 
without rendering the result \ 
indigestible. Of the corollary elements 
had a 
vital share in Renoir’s cumulative suc 


visually 


of his greatness, certainly one 
cess. It was his candid, poetic accept 
of the the 
visual apprehension. Renoir, ever on 
frank, understanding 
with life, knew that visual impressions 
the 
spectator’s senses. For him, this was 


ance senses as limits of 


easy terms of 
were abstract communications to 


an end in itself, and he cared nothing 


about the possibility of using sensua 


apprehension as a medium to an in 


tellectual or spiritual sublimation 
And it was in this that he was so 
specially, characteristically French 


] 


good 


the 


things of this world without troubling 


French in his realization of 


about the next, so masculinely honest 


and human in his understanding of 


women, so broad and shrewd and gay 


in his measured, rational way of seeing 


all things. “C'est avec mon pinceau,”’ 
Albert André records him as having 
said, ““que . J aime.” 


In French 


Renoit 


the painting of 


the 
forces that were discharged in England 


culture, 


was the outlet for poetic 


and America in the verses of Bridges 


and Whitman, in Germany and Austria 


in the music of Brahms and Hugo 
Wolf. These were creative artists each 
in the medium most germane to his 


people’s expression, each forging new 
forms vet each big enough to fit him 
self naturally into the vast patterned 
scheme of art. 

Such prospects are hard to see, in 
proportion, in their own time. Toda 
we can measure, as far as that is ever 
What 


have 


possible, the poetics of Renoir 
secrets they reveal must be, as | 
said, supreme lessons to the artists of 
today. To Renoir’s public, which has 
gone about loving his art without be 
the 
volved, it may mean less to know why. 
To himself I am 
would meant little, 
amusing to that in May, 1914, 
he wrote to his dealer, M. Durand 


Ruel: “Je ne suis jamais partisan des 


ing conscious of aesthetics in- 


Renoir certain it 
have for it is 


note 


expositions. Faites ce que vous vou- 


drez, mais pour moi c'est mauvais,” 
Not that in this case, one hazards the 
guess, he would have opposed his well 
merited jubilee honors, but only that 
here he proves, as in his every word, 
his modesty and utter unawareness of 


his own immortality 


Karfiol 


(Continued from page 15 


than of an epoch or community.” 

In much of his early painting Karfiol 
showed concern for youth, to which he 
brought a sad, withdrawn understand- 
ing. There are few smiles among these 
gaunt young people and the sternly 
lineal statements, to which a somber 
grey-brown tonality sets the key, ex- 
press an intellectual awareness of the 
melancholy of always misunderstood 
adolescence. A little later Karfiol’s atti- 
tude towards the long, long thoughts of 
youth became pensive and almost sen- 
timental. Of this period Duncan Phil- 
lips’ Interior—our Shack (1923) and 
his much reproduced Boy Before a 
Window, done the following year, are 
typically transitional, lacking the severe 
precision, insistent lineation, and strict 
rationalism of the preceding work as 
they lack its simplicity and strangeness. 

The sentimental journeys of the early 
twenties were followed by the first of 
the nude studies with which the name 
of Karfiol is so closely associated. Two 


Figures—Youth, another of the Kar- 
fiols in the Phillips collection and the 
After Bath of Alfred Stieglitz, both dat- 
ing from 1924, lead into B. D. Saklat- 
walla’s Three Seated Figures of 1927, 
the Museum of Modern Art’s Seated 
Nude and the Whitney Museum's 
Hilda of two years later. These were 
years of great progress and productivity, 
of public recognition and frequent ex- 
hibition: in 1923, 1924, and 
Karfiol honored with one man 
shows at Brummer’s, whose exclusive 
halls, sacred to the most sophisticated 
in European art, broke precedent to 
display the work of an American, who, 
to their astute impresario, looked al- 
most good enough to be French. 
The canvases of the next decade are 
robust in both subject matter and 
paint. The meager figures and muted 
tonality of the first paintings was suc- 
ceeded by richer, fuller forms and finer 
color orchestration, as well as in the 
reduction of detail are representative of 


1927 
was 


— 
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in artist who had mastered hesitations 
to assert his coming of age. Holger 
Cahill, in a discerning summing up of 
Karfiol’s production to 1932, says of 
him that his career is marked by no 
sudden changes but is rather “‘the con 
sistent growth of a personal style.” Of 
this stylistic development, which can 
not be broken down into periods pink 
or purple, the powerful Babette (1931) 
in the collection of the Detroit Insti 
tute of Arts, is the culmination. Had 
Karfiol laid down his brush after com 
pleting this monumental piece, his 
place, as master of space relations and 
plastic, weighty form would be secure 
For once major American museums, ré 
nouncing their mistrust of the con- 
temporary, unclassic nude, began within 
an artist’s lifetime to buy—the then 
super-conservative Metropolitan follow 
ing its more cautious acquisition of a 
landscape with the purchase of the 
Gauguinesque Cuban Nude. 

Less individual, then as now, are 
Karfiol’s land- and coast-scapes, usually 
of the Ogunquit, Maine country, where 
he summers and teaches, which, while 


first solo flight since 1936, testifies 
that the period has not been misspent. 
Mannerism, as unavoidable in a youth 
ful stylist as a changing voice in a 
choir-boy, has not, for some time, been 
Karfiol’s Achilles heel, but these new 
canvases indicate a continued develop 
ment and diversity. In them a painter, 
who while seldom self-conscious was 
sometimes conscious of others, is com 
pletely and quietly himself. And the 
best of these fifteen canvases, whatever 
their scale, are large in spirit—in that 
“intensitv’” which Karfiol’s considers a 
truer term than the much misused 
beauty for humanity and character in 
art. In them, an always patient painter, 
who has never permitted himself to 
turn out unready performances, con 
tinues to develop contrasting textures, 
to explore the possibilities of mediatory 
colors and to calm his compositions. 

If the four nudes remain the clou, 
of this as of previous Karfiol exhibi 
tions, the best of the small figure and 
genre pieces are equally, if less remark 
ably, of 
rightly accused by 


interest. Karfiol’s painting 


“social conscious 





DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
A RECENT Karfiol expression: “After Carnival, Mexico,” pained in "39. 


sincerely felt and expressed, are more 
in the manner of other naturalists than 
are the figure pieces. A figure painter, 
first, it is difficult to discern in even 
the best of the landscapes that happy 
marriage of nature and art which so 
delights Mr. Cahill. Far more of the 
artist are some of the quick, little water 
color notations, which like the nervous, 
sensitive drawings offer insight into 
Karfiol’s study methods since he never 
puts pencil to canvas once a painting 
is begun. 

Like the colored lady who was too 
busy having babies to take time off to 
get married, Karfiol, recently, has been 
too occupied with painting to hold 
frequent one man shows. The current 
exhibition of fifteen canvases at the 
Downtown Gallery which marks his 


ness” critics of indifference to the un 
easy times in which he lives, is still 
expressive of the individual rather than 
the epochal or community mind and in 
its emphasis on figure work puts land- 
scape in second place. But these en- 
tirely non-topical, canvases are rich in 
feeling: After Carnival, the gentle little 
study of a gypsy family resting under 
a tree, suggests, in mood, a Daumier 
Don Quixote, Young Violinist, the 
simplicity of Seurat. For this is an ex 
hibition which frankly admits, not Mr. 
Slusser’s far flung “influences” but 
healthy assimilations. Why not?— 
since the Karfiol of today is too firmly 
established on his own two feet to be 
afraid of the past, too assured an artist 
in his own right to fear to take his 
proper place in the great tradition. 


The Passing Shows 


(Continued from page 27) 


of oranges, and several portraits. Of 
whom are we talking? Henry Mattson, 
who, at the Rehn Galleries, shows that 
when not painting the sea he can be 
distinguished by his deep navy blue 





background and when painting it by 
the trough-like quality of his waves. 
Here is the master of Ja mer houleuse. 
In Stars and the Sea, the first time 
Mattson has used the firmament in a 


AV AILABLE 
SOON 
IN COLLOTYPE 


9 
RENOIR’S 
LePetit NuBleu 

20 x 16 inches 
One of a series of 
four fine reproduc- 
tions by this 19th { 


century Impression- 
ist available soon to 


art lovers $750 


a 


: at the mod- 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 


est price of 


The three other subjects (in the collection of the 
Chicago Art Institute) are: 
Lady at the Piano—22 x 17 inches 
Near the Lake—20 x 24 inches 
Breakfast by the River—20 x 24 inches 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


FINE ART PUBLISHERS ANTON SCHUTZ, President 
10 WEST 33 STREET, NEW YORK 


Send 50c for our new 64-page catalogue containing 150 
illustrations of our newest American-made publications. 
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MOVING 


GREAT REDUCTIONS ON ENTIRE 
COLLECTION OF CHINESE ART 


RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 





A History of Spanish Painting, Vol. 8 
THE ARAGONESE SCHOOL IN THE LATE MIDDLE AGES 
By CHANDLER RATHFON Post 


“He has set a mark of scholarship that must prove inspiring to 
every one who embarks upon similar pursuits. And his is the type 
of scholarship, besides, that seems destined to reach a wider 
audience than must otherwise be the case, by virtue of its being 


garbed in prose that so clearly and graphically and humanly 


communicates. . . . The art of Spain, whatever the tragic vicissi- 
tudes of conflict, will live serenely on in these lovingly and learn- 
edly written pages.’-—Epwarp ALpeNn Jewe Lt, in New York Times 
Book Review. 


In two parts, 800 pages. 358 plates. $15.00 


Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





| exciting life through 


South 





large s¢€ scape, a festoon of artistic 


starshine brackets the composition with 


happy and glittering results ae. os 


LAMAR DODD 


LWAYS 
+1 texture-loving is the work of La 
Dodd 
nent painter 
that ‘ 


decorative, shimmer- and 


mar Probably the most promi 
from Georgia, Dodd feels 
‘if the doctrine of a richer, more 
Art can be given 
these students at my University of 
Georgia, it will soon become the heri 
Southland.” His 
own paintings, now at the Ferargil Gal 


this Where 
Brook would be sad and dreary, Dodd 


tage of our entire 


leries, show excitement. 
draws the subject similarly but fires it 
with shimmer, color, and significance. 
We once said that Dodd’s designs and 
subjects were too casual and artificial. 
Now, ['hunderbold Nets, 
Beach, fine 
swaying yellow grasses, Seaweed and 
Milkweed with its tremulous soft golds, 


however, 


Carolina with its 


greys, and browns, make us sit up and 
gladly eat our words. a 4 


JOHN McCOY 


JO one need assure you that you 
+ are in the presence of talent when 
you stand before the watercolors of 
John McCoy at the Babcock Galleries. 
His and his 
palette dark—blue and green, like that 
of any pupil of N. C. Wyeth. But he 
has almost as much sheer virtuosity in 


vision 1S conservative 


| painting Maine, which he knows in 


her quieter moods, as young Andrew 
Wyeth. His pictures are all watercolors. 
Such work as Willow Run, Corn Har- 
vest, Sea Sentinel, 
and Back Shore, is grist to the mill 


Young Orchard, 


| of any critic. PW. Lk. 


PARIS SCHOOL 


NCE No less 

than four of the “old masters’”’— 
Rouault, Picasso, Utrillo, and Dufy— 
are at Perls. To Rouault is accorded 
the largest representation. Along with 
an important oil of 1933—an effectively 
bordered, deeply resonant still-life— 
is his earlier red-headed lion 
Le Dompteur, dashed down in water- 
color in 1915. ‘The Picassos, dating 
from the past decade, are all masterly 
ink drawings save one oil tidbit, an 
interior at Boisgeloup. The startler of 
the Dufy group is a big flavorsome pink 
and tan nude, alongside several small 
landscapes with the usual tinkle. 
Utrillo, from latest reports, is still at 
his country home at Le Vésinet, and 
three of the five pictures by him were 
made there last year. The earlier man- 
ner is in the crystal clear Eglise de 
Village, 1920. D. B. 


more, the French. 


tamer, 


HISTORIC HAIRDO 
OCKETING it “Woman’s Crown- 
ing Glory,” the 460 Park Avenue 

Gallery has assembled a lucious group 

of feminine portraits by a dozen mas- 

ters in an exhibition for the benefit of 

Mothers’ Health Centers. The coif- 

fures don’t always merit a second glance, 


ART NEWs 


but their delightful brushed 
up by artists from Bronzino to Derain, 


owne!ls, 


certainly do. Look long at Gentileschi’s 
graceful viola da gamba player before 
north to the Flemish 
Ruben’s affectionate sketch of his wife. 


you turn 
See a sterner type of female in the 
Rembrandt before viewing Anglo-Saxon 
tradition in the hands of Reynolds, 
Romney, and, finally, Sargent. And of 
there are Frenchwomen too: 
by Largilliére, Renoir, Modigliani. How 


differently the artists saw them!  D. B. 


course 


WERNER; PINE 

NERGY and joie de vivre are com- 

4 mon denominators of the husband 
wife team of Nat Werner and Geri 
Pine at A.C.A. Painter Pine likes to dip 
her brush into colors and dash away, 
leaving a glowing oil path behind her. 
The paint is thick, the compositions 
turn out to be flat, and there is con- 
siderable charm to the sometimes senti- 
mental but never saccharine twist she 
gives her subjects. 

Like his wife, Werner was trained 
at A.S.L., and like her goes to work 
with gusto. His sculptures look as if his 
blocks and clay piles had been attacked 
with every confidence that the results 
couldn't help being O.K. D. B. 


PUMA 


NE of these days something extraor- 

dinary may happen to Fernando 
Puma. This New Mexican has his own 
gallery, connected to his studio, and a 
supply of his own work to last him 
through the season. But it will not be 
because of his gallery that he will catch 
on with the public. His art, which is 
really tender, employs humanitarian 
motifs, like Supper, at the one table- 
panel of which sit both rich and poor, 
on opposite sides of the board, eating 
different kinds of dinners. Puma’s is 
not the usual ballyhoo of art of and 
for the people. ‘he undertones are 
subtle and abstract but here there is 
real charity, real mildness, as in St. 
Smith and the Birds. WB 


LOUIS DONATO 


TILL more or less Left Bank, Louis 

Donato is affectionate about the 
paint he applies so tenderly between 
the outlines of his firm designs. His 
show at Artists’ is only the second solo 
by this young New Yorker, but he reg- 
isters. Large landscapes with Weber- 
like skies are built of rectangular units 
—we are told that they are New Jersey, 
but they look like imaginative reveries 
of Italy. The still-lifes are more pro- 
vocative, and in these Donato is really 
a painter’s painter, applying his colors, 
scraping them off, applying new ones 
till he gets just the right sort of patina. 
Donato is particularly fond of a com- 
bination of thirst-quenching malachite 
green and rose. So are we. D. B. 


PRINTS; ROUAULT 


HE print-lover will find at Harlow, 
Keppel an engaging exhibition cov- 
ering prints from early days, such as 
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Ludwig Krug’s Nativity, of 


the best of contemporaneity, such as 


1516, to 


Pennell’s atmospheric Ferry House and 
Wengenroth’s Meeting House. Claude’s 
Le Bouvier, Corot’s Souvenir d’Italie, 
Hassam’s Portsmouth Chimneys, Woi 
Snow Shadows, and André 
Smith’s Santa Maria della Salute are 
prominent in their addition of charm 
to the show. 

Guy Mayer with his series of Rou 
wilt lithographs and 


ceske’s 


etchings has 
brought together some of this artist’s 
most glorious work. Miserere et Guer 
re, Réincarnations du Pére Ubu, and 
Cirque Forain marvelously 
bold prints. The passion of Rouault, 


burning with 


contain 


devastating fire, turns 
the most trivial gesture or act into 
melodrama, but he usually has the 
good luck to come upon that which 
is tremendously significant in human 
terms. B. We Tu 


PUSHMAN; SITTON 
LLUSIONISTIC painting has _ its 
devotees. Hovsep Pushman, who 
has carried it on for many years and, 
now that Harry Watrous is no longer 
with us goes it alone, needs only a 
blown glass bowl, a Chinese horse or 
figurine, a parchment book, a sprig of 
tiny cherry blossoms, to give him a 
score of variegated compositions. At 
the Grand Central Galleries, Vander- 
bilt Avenue branch, is an almost dark 
room lit only by electric brackets 
above each painting. The Pushman 
pictures, in this low, dim antiquarian’s 
light, come out to their best advantage. 
With these oils are shown the can 
vases of John Sitton, in an adjoining 
room. Sitton is very good where he 
can use a design with plenty of white, 
as in Snowdrift. ee 


GANSO PRINTS 

RINTS in all media by Emil Ganso 

grace the Weyhe Gallery. Ganso, 
like Fiene, works well doing wintry 
fields, but actually his early work when 
he was in France, such as Montpar 
nasse with its flaking plaster walls and 
rickety shutters, is as good as his most 
recent. A number of gouaches are also 
included. Galloping horses give life 
to these country scenes, but the best 
recent thing Ganso has done is the 
color print, Coast of Maine. J. w. L. 


MORE NEW SHOWS 
ANCER Marie Miller Kremp ex 
hibits her paintings at the Alonzo 

Gallery. Here, in addition to still-life 

and landscape in oil and watercolor are 

a group of interesting portrait draw- 

ings notable for line and sometimes 

signed by their well known subjects. 


SYCHIATRIST and critic, friend 

of Picasso, Braque and Léger who 
induced him to take up brushes a 
decade ago, Segy (Ladislas Szecsi) has 
his second New York solo, this time, at 
Raymond & Raymond. Save for some 
muddy masks, bird heads, and a rather 
ghosty Christ which doesn’t make its 


point, there is little in his warm, 
friendly pictures to indicate his inter 
est in the art of the primitives or the 
art of the insane of which he made 


such a fine collection. 


\ the Vendome Galleries are two 
[ painters whose styles are interest 
Emery Balint does 
curious things with subject matter and 
with color—and with vocabulary, call 
ing portraits “portrees.”” Martha Marec, 
on the opposing walls, has balance, 


ing complements 


calmer colors, and European scenery. 


nares greet at Estelle 
Newman’s where the hanging is 
arranged to bring out the artists’ diverse 
attitudes toward the medium. John 
Costigan is one phase, and his Farm- 
er’'s Wife is firm and assured in color. 


In contrast are the purely decorative | 


flowers of Vera Makogon. John Chetcuti 
miraculously makes a wet dawn at the 
seaside by using silver dots, and Joseph 
Newman also hits the atmospheric. 
Herbert Tschudy, Winold Reiss, Nor 
ris Kallem are others. 


JHIRLING color has whirled to 


the head of Morris 


in Pasture, it is difficult to make head 


or tail of it. But where design is yet | 


apparent, under an undeniably vol 


uminous and fairly sensitive color sense, 


there we get a good picture, as you will 
see at the Pinacoteca. 


T THE Uptown Gallery there are | 


+i twelve painters exhibiting and 
three of them—Chris Ritter, Charles 
Harsanyi, and William Thon—are well 
above the average. Ritter uses cadmium 
orange very successfully in his skies 
and buildings, supplementing it with 
browns and greens. All these 
good accounts of themselves, as they 


have taste, sensitiveness, and intelli 


gence. 


JEW pictures in the temporary 
+1 exhibition balcony at the Guggen 
heim Museum of Non-Objective Paint 
ing are pretty much like the 


which will be there next time. Scarlett 
takes the fore with four large varia 
tions on a bilious blue theme, Xceron 
is careful about the subtle rose shad 
ings of his patterns. Landon, Price, and 
Grossman also show. 


OTPOURRI at Alma Reed’s com 

prises first the tapestries and paint- 
ings by Hendrica van der Flier who, 
as a weaver, is a master of techniques 
which she applies to everything from 
a Gothic designed Gobelin to hand 
woven bags with Mayan designs. As a 


painter she exhibits exotic Hawaiian | 
flowers, the flora of Alaska, and Maine | 


scenes. Second come silk screen prints 
by Mary Crawford Schuster who knows 
how to make the simple designs which 
show up well on this medium. Finally, 
there are canvases by Mary Brandon 
Chapin who started to paint six months 
ago, isn’t yet ready to exhibit. 


Davidson, | 
obliterating his sense of design. Except | 
in one or two instances, notably Cows | 


three | 
landscapists should continue to give | 


ones | 
which were there last time, and those 
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MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
Through November 30 


The PINACOTHECA 


20 WEST 58th STREET, NEW YQRK 


CHARLES CAGLE 
PAINTING GROUP 


MORNING — Monday through Friday 


SATURDAY — Morning and Afternoon 
SKETCH CLASS—Tues. Eves. 50c per Session 


For information address: Charles Cagle 
78 WEST 55th ST.. NEW YORK—CO 5-0759 





WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING | 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE | 


Write for information now 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL | 


33 West 8th Street * New York City 
[bet. 5th & éth Avenues] GRamercy 5-7159 
Teachers Alertness Credits 


MEX Ii C QO 
INTERNATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
SAN MIGUEL ALLANDE * GUANAJUATO 


February ist to May 1st 
For an illustrated prospectus, address: 


Stirling Dickinson 





1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS: 


Reacu your prospec- 
tive pupils by advertising 
to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured 
young Americans (and 
their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine 
arts magazine— 


ART news 


“aL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART” 


THE 
UNIQUE 
ART 


MAGAZINE 


An interesting brochure “The 
Unique Art Magazine” has 
been prepared for Art Schools. 
It will be sent without obliga- 
tion, upon request to: 


The ART FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


PUBLISHERS 
136 E. 57 St., New York 








ART EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY: Successor of the 
late Ernest Peixotto as President of 
New York’s School Art League is 
Dean Leopold Arnaud of Columbia 


University School of Architecture 
Founded three decades ago by a group 
interested in furthering the teaching 
of art in the city’s high schools, the 


League arranges for Saturday lectures 
ind special classes in most of the 
metropolitan museums. Stress is upon 
the arts of design. Membership in 
cludes mterested laymen and the high 
school students themselves 2 

of the latter according to latest fig 


ures 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAI While 
Director Lee Randolph of the Califor 
nia School of Fine Arts is on = sab 
batical, California's painter William 
Gaw steps in as Acting Director of the 
growing institution. As in many other 
art schools, the attendance in the de 


sign courses 1s mounting 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAI \dvanced 


lesign will be taught at the California 
College of Arts and Crafts by Wolf 
gang Lederer, most recent newcomer to 
the staff 


BUFFALO, N. ¥ New York City’s 
Isaac Sover will share imstruction in 
painting at the Buffalo Fine Arts Acad 
emy with New-Realist Ralston Craw 
ford. Younger brother of painters 
Moses and Raphael Sover, Isaac is well 
known to Manhattan’s art gallery 


visitors 


ATHENS, GA.: Franco-Mexican Jean 
Charlot will teach at the University 
of Georgia while he executes some 
fresco murals for that institution. Ap 
pointed Artist-in-Residence at the Um 
versitv for a ten month term, he will 
be in the department of which Lamar 
Dodd (a current Fiftv-Seventh Street 


exhibitor) is the head 


BOOKSHELF 


WHITHER ARCHITECT? 
Space, Time anp ArcHirecture. By 


Sigfried Giedion. Cambridge, The Har- 
vard University Press. Price, $5. 


. habit of considering history as 
a succession of styles has proven 
useless in dealing with architecture 
since the Baroque. The nineteenth 
century studied, as Eastlake in his His- 
tory of the Gothic Revival would have 
it, in terms of the “Anglo-Irish Geo- 
metrical,” the “Early Scotch Middle 
Pointed,” etc., becomes a joke. But 
when a recent book asks its readers to 
distinguish between a certain “national 
Renaissance revival’’ and a “‘more class- 
ical Renaissance-Renaissance”’ the joke 
has gone too far. 

A manual of “Styles” is not neces 
sary to Mr. Giedion’s reader. His sub- 
title is The Growth of a New Tradi- 
tion, and he tells his story by ferret- 
ing out, and tracing the development 
of, tendencies, both technical and 
aesthetic, which have persistently re 
curred in architecture during the last 
hundred and fifty years. These indom- 
itable trends he calls “constituent” as 
distinct from other, “transitory,” fac- 
tors. 

Eastlake, to take an example, would 
have claimed the Woolworth Building 
for his Gothic Revival, but to Mr. 
Giedion its steel skeleton, its elevators 
and such, are “constituent” elements, 
and due to them, the building is a 
part of the new tradition. The fact 
that the terracotta which cloaks the 
skeleton is embellished with “Gothic” 
ornament, reminding us that in those 
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days Americans were still flocking to 
Europe, is irrelevant and “transitory. 

The confusion subsides under this 
treatment, and by pointing out rela 
tionships between the recurring ten 
dencies in architecture and those in 
other fields of human activity the au 
thor is able to give his story continuity 
—that is the great virtue of the book. 
The aim of reassuring us by establish 
ing “that, in spite of apparent confu 
sion, there is . . . unity in our present 
civilization’” may or may not have been 
accomplished in this volume. But one 
and all should now be convinced that 
architecture since 1800, for all of its 
fluttering, has not been quite a head 
less chicken, which, in itself, is com 
forting. Joun A. Harve 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Art ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIG 
urE. By Charles Carlson. New York, 
The House of Little Books. Price $1. 


a charts, and more than 350 
1% drawings to show the art student 
the facts of anatomy and figure con 
stuction. The direct and graphic work 
of a cartoonist and teacher. 


WEAVING FoR AMATEURS. By Helen 
Coates. London and New York, The 
Studio Publications. Price $3.50. 


poe 24 of the “How to do it” 
~% series covers this field by describ 
ing looms for home use, their opera 
tions, the materials, and the results 
which can be achieved. 
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Fugue by Rudolf Bauer 


MUSEUM OF 
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PAINTINGS 


24 EAST 54 STREET, N. Y. C. 


OPEN DAILY 10-6 
SUNDAYS 12-6 


CLOSED MONDAYS ADMISSION FREE 





AID AMERICAN DEFENSE 


JOIN 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
+ 
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NOV. 11-30, 1941 


Send memberships to 


Arts and Antiques Group 
NEW YORK CHAPTER 


American Red Cross 
315 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


RERKKRKK KA merica’s first 


All- American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 








artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St.. New York 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 
Paintings 
1l East 57 Street * New York 
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WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBI t | 


ATLANTA, GA., High Museum. Feb. 1-15. Three 
County Show. Open to artists of counties sur- 
rounding Atlanta, Ga. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Jan. 27. L. P. Skidmore, 


Director, {262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
BALTIMORE, MOD., Museum of Art. Mar. 13-Apr. 


12, Maryland Artists Annual. Open to artists born 
or resident In Md. All mediums. Jury. Purchase 


& eash prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 13; works, 
Feb. 18. Lesile Cheek, Jr., Director, Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Bros. Jan. 24-Feb. 19. 


Swedish-American Art Association Exhibit. Open 
te living Swedish-American artists & artists of 
Swedish deseent. All mediums. Jury. $100 pur- 
chase prize. Entry cards due Jan. 10; works, 
Jan. 20. Mae Larsen, Chairman, 4437 No. Fran- 
cisco Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gallery. 
Annual Exhibition. Open to artists of Elmira, 
Eimira Hts., & Horseheads. All mediums. Ne 
jury. No prizes. Works due Nov. 26. Jeannette M. 
Diven, Director, Arnot Art Gailery, Elmira, N. Y. 

FORT WORTH, TEX., Public Library. Mar. 1-14. 
West Texas Annual. Open to artists of West 
Texas. All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
cards due Feb. 23; works, Feb. 26. Mary Lake, 
Secretary, Public Library, Fort Worth, Tex. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. Jan 31- 
Feb. 22. Hartford Society of Women Painters 
Annual. Open to members & to artists living 
within 25 miles of Hartford. All mediums. Jury. 
Cash prize. Works due Jan. 26. Muriel Alvord, 
Secretary, 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Feb. {-28. Cumberland Val- 
ley Artists Annual. Open to artists residing In 
Cumberland Valley. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Dee. 31; works, Jan. 15. John R. 
Craft, Direetor, Washinoton County Museum of 
Fine Arts, Hagerstown, . 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
4-20. Winter Annual. Open to all artists. Me- 
diums: olf & watereolor. No jury. No prizes. 
Entry ecards & works due Nov. 25. Leo Naden, 
Director, 349 W. 86th St., New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Fine Arts Galleries. Jan. 5-26. 
National Assoelation of Women Artists. Open to 
women members. Mediums: oil, watercolor, black- 


Dec. 2-28. 


and-white, & sculpture. Jury. $1200 in prizes. 
Works due Dec. 27. Josephine Droege, Executive 
Secretary, Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St., New 


York, N. Y. ‘ 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance. Dec. 3-27. 
Crafts for Christmas. Mediums: all hand crafts 
& machine-made articles. Jury. No prizes. All 
articles will be on sale. Entry cards & works due 
Nov. 21. Crafts for Christmas Giving, Philade!- 
phia Art Alliance, 251 So. (8th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Plainfield Art Association 
Gallery. Feb. 8-Mar. |. N. J. Watercolor & 
Sculpture Society Annual. Open to all N. J. art- 
ists. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, & sculpture. 
Jury. Entry cards due Jan. 31; works, Feb. 2. 
Herbert Pierce. Corresponding Secretary, 309 
Academy St., So. Orange, N. J. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. Feb. 
Mar. |. Drawings & Prints Annual. Open to bt 
ists residing in U. S. Mediums: drawings & 
prints. Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards due Jan, 23; 
works, Jan. 30. San Francisco Museum of Art, 
War ae Bidg., Civie Center, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., George Walter Vincent 
Smith Gallery. Nov. 30-Dee. 21. Springfield Art 
League Annual. Open to members (membership 
fee $3.00). All mediums. Jury. Purchase & cash 
prizes. Entry cards due Nov. 22; works, Nov. 22 
(out-of-town) & Nov. 24 (local). Ella Sherley, 
125 Magnolia Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. Feb. 
1-Mar. 10, Annual Exhibition. Open to artists liv- 
ing within 100 miles of Utica. All mediums. No 
jury exeept for awards. Entry cards & works due 
Jan. 10. Arthur J. Derbyshire, Director, 318 Gene- 
see St., Utiea, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON. D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. Jan. 
27-Mar. |. Society of Washington Artists Annual. 
Open to residents of District of Columbia, Md., & 
Va. Mediums: olf & seulpture. Jury. Prizes. $1.00 
entry fee for non-members. Garnet W. Jex, Seere- 
tary, 6010—20th St. N., Ariington, Va. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O., Butler Art Institute. Jan. 
1-Feb. !. Annual New Year Show. Open to resi- 
dents and former residents of Ohio, Pa., Va. & 
W. Va. Mediums: oll & watercolor. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry ecards & works due Dee. 7. Mrs. Ruth 
—-> Seeretary, 524 Wieck Ave., Younas- 
town, 


OPEN COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, NEW YORK: 
Cash prizes totaling $7000 In architecture, land - 
seape architecture, musical composition, painting 
& sculpture. Preliminary regional competitions tn 
pts. & seulpture at San Franciseo, Denver, Chi- 
eago, Houston, Baltimore & New York. Final 
competitions in New York. Open to unmarried 
male U. 8. citizens under 31. Applleations in 
pts. & seulpture due Jan. 1; In other subjects 


Feb. {. Roseoe Guernsey, Executive Seeretary, 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL, CHICAGO: Uptown Pos- 
tal Station. Oper to all Ameriean artists. Award 
$4000. Closing date Dee. |. Write Meyrie Rogers, 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

PICTURES FOR CHILDREN COMPETITION: 
Museum of Modern Art. $250 in purchase prizes 
for silk screen prints which will appeal to chil- 
dren. Open to all artists. Jury. Twenty winning 
prints will be circulated throughout country. En- 
tries due Nov. 20. Vietor D'Amico, Museum of 
Modern Art, {1 West 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art; Thos. Cole, to 
Dec. 15. 

AMHERST, MASS., Amherst Coll.: Ancient Art, to 
Nov. 30 


ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: 


Objects under 
$10, to Dee. 31. 


Modern Furniture & Architecture, 


to Dee. 15. 

Esther Gall.: Augustus Tack, to Dee. 15. 

APPLETON, WIS., Lawrence Coll.: M. Klein, to 
Nov. 22. Art Week Exhibit, Nov. 17-23. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J., Soc. of Fine Arts: Mem- 
bers Annual, to Jan. 2. 

ATHENS, GA., Univ. of Georgia: ‘‘What $5.00 
Can Buy,’’ Nov. 17-Dee. 15. 

AUBURN, N. Y., Cayuga Museum: Guido Hor- 
vath, to Nov. 30. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Johns Hopkins Univ.: Land- 
scape Ptg. from Patinir to Hubert Robert, Nov. 
17-Dee. 7. 

Municipal Museum: Ptgs. of Baltimore Annual, 


to Nov. 30. The Peales, Nov. 20-Jan. 4. 
Museum of Art: Masson, to Nov. 22. Artists’ 
Union of Baltimore Annual, to Nov. 30. Develop- 
ment of the Portrait, Nov. 21-Dec. 7. 
BATON ROUGE, LA., Louisiana Art Commission: 
Louisiana State Annual, to Nov. 30. 
BENNINGTON, VT., Museum: British & Ameri- 
can 19th Century Masters, to Dee. 31. 
BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: Lehigh Art 
Alliance; F. Detwiller, to Nov. 23. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts: 
Finger Lakes Artists, to Nov. 30. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., Indiana Univ.: Loan Ex- 
hibition from Fogg Art Museum, to Nov. 30. 


BOSTON, MASS., Dot! & Richards: Contemporary 
Art, to Nov. 30. 

Guild of Boston Artists: J. Benson, to Nov. 22. 
L. Hills, Nov. 24-Dec. 6. 

Grace Horne Gall.: J. Whorf; A. Enters, to 
Nov. 29. 

Inst. of Modern Art: Contemporary Mexican Ptg., 
Nov. 19-Dee. 20. 


Museum of Fine Arts: Winslow Homer, to Dec. 31. 
Wm. Paxton. Nov. 19-Dec. 14 


Vose Gall.: Paul Sample, to Nov. 22. 

BOZEMAN, MONT., Montana State Col.: National 
Watercolor Exhibit; G. Kloss, to Nov. 30. 

BRADENTON, FLA., Memorial Pier Gall.: Art 
League Members, Nov. 17-30. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., A'bright Gall.: 
17-26. Art in Life, to Jan. 26. 
ty Oe Science: Pan-American Costumes, to 

0 
BURLINGTON. VT., Fleming Museum: Costumes 
& Costume Accessories, to Nov. 30. 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C.. Person Hall Gall.: North 
Carolina Artists Annual; J. Pike, to Nov. 23. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.. Mint Museum: South Ameri- 
ean Ptg., to Nov. 30. 


Art Fair, Nov. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: American Ptg. & 
a Annual; Thorne Miniature Rooms, to 
an. 4. 

Kuh Gall.: Constructions by Biederman; Necklaces 


by A. Albers & A. Reed, to Nov. 30. 
Mandel Bros.: Chieago Soc. of Etchers Annual of 
Miniatures. to Nov. 30. 
Midwest Gal'.: Ruth Lubin, 
ors & drawings, to Nov. 22. 
CINCINNATI 0O., Art Museum: M. Hartley & 8S. 
Davis, to Nov. 24. Ameriean Art Annual, to 


Dee. 7. 
CLAREMONT, CAL., Pomona Coll.: M. Brooks, 
18. Ptgs. for the Home, Nov. 


sculpture, watercol- 


etchings, to Nov. 
24-30 
CLEVELAND, 0O., 
Makers, 
Jan. 1. 


Museum of Art: Ohlo Print 
to Dee 28. Art of Walt Disney, to 
Blake Drawings, Nov. (8-Dee. 14. 





COLUMBUS, 0O., Gallery of Fine Arts: 
“Guernica’’ & 59 Studies, to Nov. 25. 

CONCORD, N. H., State Library: Paul Sample, to 
Nov. 29. 

DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: F. Martin; 
Texas Print Annual; W. Littlefield, drawings; 
L. Lazzari, sculpture; B. Maples, to Nov. 29. 
XIX Century Americans, to Dee. 15. 

DAVENPORT, IA., Municipal Art Gall.: Quad- 
City Artists Annual; J. O'Malley, to Nov. 30. 

DELAWARE, O., Ohio As ges Univ.: Watercolor 
Group; R. Young, to Dee. 

DES MOINES, IA., Assoc. ot Fine Arts: 
Color Prints; S. Roberts, to Nov. 30 
DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Michigan Artists, 

te Dec. 28. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall: 
Corcoran Gall., to Nov. 30. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Soc. 
Art of Mexico, to Nov. 22. 

FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: 
Masterpieces of 5000 Years, to Dec. 31. 

FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Museum: Local Artists; 
P. Manship, sculpture, to Nov. 30. 
FORT WOR?:H, 1EA., Public Livrary: 

Arts Soc., Nov.i8- Dec. 6 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., “Art Gall.: 
ist to 19th Century, te Nov. 30. 

GREEN BDAY, WIS., Neville Public Museum: Con- 
temporary American Glass, to Nev. 25. E. Kum- 
mer, to Nov. 30. National Soap Sculpture Exhibit, 


Picasso's 


Japanese 


Exhibition from 
of Fine Arts: Popular 


“Art Marches On’’: 


Texas Fine 


Textiles from 


Nov. 24-Dec. 6. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., Woman's Coll. (Univ. of 
N.C.) : Contemporary American Prints, to Nov. 28. 


GREENVILLE, MISS., Delta Art Center: Water- 
color Group, to Nov. 25. 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH., Alger House 
Museum; ‘‘Towards a Buying Public,’’ to Nov. 30. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Mu- 
seum: British Prints by Mom in Service; 
Whistler Etchings, to Nov. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Woseuerth Atheneum: Wa- 
tereolor Show, Nov. 18-Dec. 21. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts 

burn, etchings Nov. 19-Dee. 7. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Herron Art Museum: Jacob 
Cox; Porcelains; Ancient Chinese Ptgs. from Del 
Drago Collection, to Nov. 30. 

IOWA CITY, IA., Univ. of 
Watercolor Show, to Dec. 7 


: C. Wash- 


lowa: International 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., David Strawn Gall.: Con- 
temporary Argentine Art, to Nov. 23. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., Inst. of Arts: ‘600 Years 
of Graphic Art,”’ to Nov. 26. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gal.: 
to Nov. 30. 

LAWRENCE, KAN., 
Stone, to Nov. 30. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Museum: H. Roy- 
Sher, silver work, to Nov. 30. “‘And Now We 

Plan,”’ to Dee. 21. 

Dalzell Hatfield: Gregory Gluckman, 
Foundation of Western Art: 
Art. to Nov. 29. 

Municipal Art Commission: Annual 
Show; Thos. McKay, to Nov. 30. 

LOUISVILLE, KY., River Road Gall.: 
portraits; Blake Prints, Nov. 16-29. 

MADISON, WIS., Wiscensin Union: 
Salon of Art. to Dec. 4. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: W. Jewell: 
N. Rockwell; A. Miller, sculpture, to Nov. 30. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Memorial Gall.: Water- 
colors by Cleveland Artists; Interiors, to Nov. 27 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Art Inst.: Garvan Silver; Old 
Mirrors; Barbizon Ptgs., te Nov. 30 


George Biddle, 


Thayer Museum: Byron 


to Nov. 30. 
Northern California 


Watercolor 
E. Greene 


Wisconsin 
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TONYING & e aF Inc. 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 
5 East 57th Street New York 


| SHANGHAI 


gallery of modern art 


18 east 57th street * 























new york eity 






through november: 


pictures selected for YOU 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN e¢ GREEK e 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 


JACOB 
HIRSCH ws sits 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


20TH CENTURY PARIS PAINTERS 


Through November 22 


BERNARD LAMOTTE x... 2..<. 1s 


ROMAN 
















Paintings by 








Paintings of the 


Philharmonic by 


JOSEPH 
RASKIN 


November 17 — 29 


SCHNEIDER 


GABRIEL 
GALLERIES, Inc. _ || 


71 East 57th St., N. Y. || 


FIFTEEN 3)\wess 57's 
ANNUAL OIL 
EXHIBITION 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 29 

















ANNA HEYWARD TAYLOR 


showing 


MURALS . . . PANELS 


Through 22 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
42 W. Sith Street“ N. Y. C. 


LINTOTT 


PAINTINGS 
Through November 


MARIE STERNER 


9 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 


una inin) RECENT PAINTINGS | BY nmin 
WHITNEY F. 


HOYT 


Nov. 17-29 
MONTROSS GALLERY 

















TONDO PENA SNOSOO TYTN 


HANA MAA DATED AU PON UU Mebane tt 





i785 Fifth Ave., N. Y ennui 





DOWNTOWN 


KARFIOL 


43 EAST 51 St. NEW YORK 
DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS BY 


ALFONSO OSSORIO 


NOV. 19-DEC. 6 


WAKEFIELD GALLERY 
64 EAST 55th STREET 





AYATIVO 








PAINTINGS 


MARTHE TRISTANI MAREC 
EMERY BALINT 


To November 23rd 





ART GALLERIES 
23 W. 56 ST.,N.Y.C. 


VENDOME 


Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St.. New York 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts 
New Mexico; Whistler's Europe, to Nov 
Artists Annual, to Dee. |. 


MONTCLAIR, WN. J., Art Museum: New 


State Annual, te Nov. 30. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, 
Royal Canadian Academy, te Nov. 30 


MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gall.: 


Masters, 1450-1850, te Nov. 30 
NEWARK, WN. J., 
Nov. 30 
Artists ef Today Gall.: 
Ruth Rose, Nov. 24-Dec. 6 
Museum: Associated Artists of N. j., 
‘Three Southern Neighbors,"’ te Dee 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., Public 
Monrad, Nov.!9-28 
Yale Art Gall.: 
to Nov. 23. Textile Design, to Dee. 7 


M. King, Jr., te Nov 


Artists 


of 


30. Local 


Museum of Fine Ar 


Europe 


Art Club: Egner Collection, 


to Dee. 


31 


Library: Em 


Jersey 


ts 


an 


to 


2 
ae 


14 


ily 


Early American Pottery & Glass, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club: Mem- 


bers Show, to Nov. 30 


Delgado Museum: Murals by Portinari, to Nov. 25. 
NORFOLK, VA., Museum of Arts; Z. Sepeshy; J 

Lankes, woodcuts, to Nov. 23. S. Reid, to Nov. ; 
niv.: Non- 


NORMAL, ILL., Illinois State Normal U 
Objective Ptgs., te Nov. 30 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., WPA Art 


Assoc. of Oklahoma Artists, to Nov 
Group, to Nov. 24. 


30 


Center: 


. 8. Oi; 


OLIVET, MICH., Olivet Coll.: Rembrandt Etch- 


ings, Nov. 24-Dee. 20. 


OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial: An Americas 


Group; 10th Anniversary Collection of 


pieces, te Nov. 30. 


Master- 


OXFORD. MISS., Art Gall.: Ptgs. from New Eng- 


land, Nov. {8-Dee. 8. 


PARKERSBURG. W. VA., Fine Arts Center: Ptgs. 
from Columbus Gall. of Fine Arts: Rouault Prints: 


Loeal Artists, to Nov. 30 


PASADENA, CAL., Museum of Art: Pasadena Art- 


ists Jury Show, to Nov. 22 


PEORIA, ILL., Public Library: P. Meintosh, to 


Nov. 30. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: H. Pittman; 
E. Bohiman; C. Gardner, to Nov. 23. T. Geller, 
prints; T Oakley, drawings, to Nov. 30. S. Sim- 

Nov. 25- 


khoviteh; €E. 
Dee. 14. 


Ganso; |. Cartwright, 


Pennsylvania Acad. of Fine Arts: Waterco'or & 


Print Annual; Miniature Annual, to 


Dec. 7 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Inst.: Directions In 


American Ptg.; Contemporary Printmaking in 
U.S.. to Dee. 14 
PITTSFIELD, MASS, Berkshire Museum: P. 
Hieken; Local Artists, to Nov 30. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1t., Art Club: R. Stevens, to 
Nov. 23. Annual Exhibition, Nov. 25-Dec. 7. 
Museum of Art: Thorne Miniature Rooms; {8th 
Century Decorative Arts, to Nov. 30. 
RICHMOND. VA.. Valentine Museum: Arts & 
Crafts, Nov. 17-Dee. 30. 
Virainia Museum of Fine Arts; J. Begien: J 
Camphel', to Nov. 30. 
ROCHESTER. N. Y., Memorial Art Gall.: Mile- 
stones in American Art, te Nov. 30. 
NEW Yor 
A.C.A., 26 W. 8..N. Werner; G. Pine, to Nov. 17 
United American Artists, to Nov. 29 


Ainslie, 30 W. 58 
Allison, 32 E. 57 

Jongkind: Etchings & Drawings, 
Alonze, 144 W. 57.... 
American Fine Arts Bidg., 215 W. 57 


to Dec. 


Marie Kremp, Nov. 10- 


..E. Hannay; Group, Nov. 17-29 


I 
22. 


American Veterans Soc. of Artists, to Nov. 29 


Art Week, 
N. Y. Soc. of Painters, Nov. 
American British, 44 W. 56 


Nov. 17 
26-Dec. 


-23 
it 


Drawings by School Children, Nov. 17-Dec. 8 


American Place, 509 Madison 
Argent, 42 West 57 


... Group, 


to Dee. 


7 


A. Taylor, panels; M. Macpherson; 
A. Stein, to Nov. 22 

A. Moffat; C. Rosenbaun; 

Syracuse Watereolorists Nov. 24-Dec. 6 


Artists, 113 W. 13.... 
W. Drewes; A. Kaldis, Nov. 
Associated American, 711 Fifth 
Robert Philipp, Nov. 
Babeook, 38 E. 57......... John 
Barbizon-Plaza, Sixth at 58 


25-Dee. 
17-Deec 


L. Donato, to Nov. 24 


8 


. 6 


McCoy, Nov. 17-29 


N. Y. Soe. of Ceramic Artists, to Nov. 24 
E. Soffer, photographs, Nov. 24-Dec. | 


Barzansky, 860 Madison 


Samuel Rothbort, Nov. 18-Dec. 6 


Bignou, 32 E. 57 
20th Century Paris Painters, 
B. Lamotte, Nov. 
Bittner, 67 W. 55 
Costumes for the Theatre, 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57....V. Berresford, 
J. Tremel, Nov. 
Brooklyn Museum 
Portraiture in Modern Prints. 
America South of U. S., 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 
Maillol; Lehmbruck, Nov. 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8 
Sculpture for the Home, 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 
Polly Thayer, 
Decorators, 745 Fifth........‘‘Horses,”’ 
Downtown, 43 E. 51 .Bernard Karfiol, 
Drey, 1! E. 57......R. Bros: Sculpture, 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57...Bessie Lasky, 
Durlacher, 11 W. 57 
Annual of Drawings, Nov. 
Duveen Bros., 720 Fifth 
Renoir Centennial, 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57..... F. Detwiller, 
Gee Meee OP We. Beccwccs Cleyd Criswell, 
POT GP We Bloc ciccccecce * . 
L. Ford, 
: C. Carter, Nov. 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57...... ... Oil Annual, 
Findlay, 69 E. 57...... American Shew, 
460 Park..‘‘Weman’s Crowning Glery,”’ 
French, 41 E. 57 
Contemporary French, 
Manievich, Nov. 
Gallery of Modern Art, 18 E. 57 
Pictures Selected for You, 
Graham & Sons, 514 Madison 
The Pea'es, 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt. ... Prints 
H. Pushman, 
J. Sitton, 
Grand Central, Hetel Gotham 
American Portraits, Nov. 
Harlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth 
Six Centuries ‘of Prints; D. Shepler, 
Harriman, 61 E. 57...... Les Fauves, 
Kleemann, 38 E 57...... M. Coolidge, 
Receier, 4 & we" we Nov. 
’ ae rture Souto, 
Kraushaar, = _ 
: enry Schnakenberg, Nov. 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57..... Leland ‘Curtis, 


to Nov. 
24-Dec. 


to Dec. 
to Nov. 
24-Dee. 


to Nov. 
to Jan. 


17-Dee. 
to Dec. 


to Nov. 
to Nov. 
to Dee. 
to Nov. 
Nov. 17 


17-Dec. 


to Dee. 
to Nov. 
Nov. 16 
to Nov. 
Nov. 17 
24-Dee. 
te Nov. 
te Nov. 
to Nev. 


to Nov. 
22-Dee. 


to Nov. 
to Dee. 


to Nov. 
to Nov. 


22 
15 


i 
22 
13 


23 
4 


6 
6 


28 
22 
6 
26 
-30 


13 


6 
30 
-30 
24 
-29 
6 
29 
30 
22 


22 


Nov. 18-29 


18-Dee. 


to Nov. 
te Nov. 
to Nev. 
24-Dee. 
to Nev. 


17- Dee. 
to Dee. 


C. T. Lee, 41 &. 57..... Arts ef China, te April 


Macbeth, I{ E. 57 
@. Pleissner; M. Bailey, 


c. W 
Marchais, 40 E. 51 pega 
Tibetan Musical Instruments, 


to Nev. 
18-Dee. 


to Nev. 


3@ 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall Iranian 
Miniatures; M. Webster; G. Kistner; H. Aikens, 
to Nev. 30. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: First Mis- 
sourl Annual, to Nov. 30. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Gall.: Weod Sculp- 
ture; Portraits; Self-Portraiture through the 
Ages, to Nov. 23. Early American Glass, Furni- 
ture & Prints, Nov. 23-Dee. 7. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UT., State Art Center: H 
Halit, watercolor drawings; Third Anniversary 
Exhibit, Nov. !7-Dee. 9. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., Fine Arts Gall.: M. Rocle 
Modern Art; Furniture Show, to Nov. 30 

SAN FRANCISCO. CAL., De Young Memorial 
Museum: Ptg. of France since French Revolution 
Meissen Porcelain, to Nov. 30. 

Gump's: California Soe. of Etchers Annual, te 
Nov. 22 

Museum of Art: Mobiles by A. Calder, to Nov. 19 
San Franciseo Soc. of Women Artists Annual, to 
Dee 7. California Waterco'or Soc. Annual, Nov 
18-Dee. 9 

Palace of Legion of Honor: Ptg. & Seulpture 
sponsored by Soc. for Sanity In Art: America» 
Wood Engravings; Watercolorists; Mural & 
Sketches by Berman. to Nov. 30 

SANTA FE, N. MEX.. Museum of New Mexico: 
Albuquerque Woman's Club: F. Graham: W 
Maves; C. Appleton, to Nov. 30 

SCARSDALE WN. Y.. Scarsdale Theatre: Pegoy 
Anhault. to Nov. 29 

SCRANTON PA., Everhart Museum: H 
Local Artists, to Nov. 30. 


Maril; 


SEATTLE, WASH., Art Museum: Van Gogh 
Thorne Miniature Rooms; W. Cumming, to 
Dee. 7. 


SEWANEE, TENN., Univ. of South: W. Hancock, 
sculpture, to Nov. 30. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., State Art Gall.: Shreveport 
Art Club Annual, to Nov. 22. C. Reinike, Nov 
23-Dee. 6. 

SO. HADLEY. MASS., Mt. Holyoke Coll.: Eliot 
O'Hara, te Nov. 28. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts: 
Ecclesiastical Arts, to Dec. 14. 

G. W. V. Smith Gall.: A Monticelli, to Nov. 23. 
Art & Religion, to Dee. 14. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA., Pennsylvania State Coll.: 
American Sculptors, to Nov. 30. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO, Art Gall.: Britain at War, 
te Dec. 14. 

UTICA, NWN. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst.: 
Picasso Show; T. Nason, etchings; Baltimore Art- 
ists, to Nov. 25. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: C. Tyson, 
te Nov. 23. G. Klitgaard, Nov. 18-Dec. 7. J. 
Costigan, Nov. 24-Dee. 14. 

Whyte Gall.: Daniel Serra, to Nov. 30. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: Dela- 
ware Annual, Nov. 24-Dee. 31. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O., Butler Art Inst.: Western 
Watercolorists, to Nov. 23. Contemporary Oiis, te 
Dec. 7. 


s Sey 


Matisse, 51 E. 57 
Photographic Portraits, to Nov. 22 
Chagall, Nov. 25-Dec. 13 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 
Rouault: etchings & lithographs, to Nov. 30 
McDonald, 665 Fifth..Wencesiaus Hollar, to Nov. 30 
Metropolitan Museum 
Prints by Piranesi, to Nov. 30 
Art of Australia, Nov. 18-Dec. 31 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
G. Davis; pastels, to Nov. 22 
B. Parsons, Nov. 24-Dec. 13 
Milech, 108 W. 57 
J. Connaway; R. Kimball, Nov. 17-Dee. 6 
Montross, 785 Fifth....Whitney Hoyt, Nov. 17-29 
Morton, 130 W. 57..........R. Blair, to Nov. 22 
M. Godard; B. Kathe, Nov. 24-Dec. 6 
Museum of City of New York 
“The Fire Blitz, London, 1940,’ to Dec. 7 
Museum of Modern Art 
Modern Primitives: Children in England Paint, 
te Nov. 30 
Dali; Miro, Nov. 19-Jan. 18 
Neumann, 543 Madison 
New Talent in American Ptg., to Nov. 30 
Newhouse, {5 E. 57........Benavides, to Nov. 22 
Newman, 66 W. 55..Watercolor Group, te Nov. 22 
Oil Group, Nov. Nov. 24-Dec. 6 
New School, 66 W. 12........ lan Hugo, to Nov. 24 
N. Y. Public Library 
British 20th Century Printmakers, to Nov. 30 
Van Vechten Collection, from Nov. {7 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57........ Paul Klee, to Nov. 30 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
American Group, to Dec. 4 
Norte, 61 E. 57...... . Amelia Pe'aez, to Nov. 28 
No. Ten, 19 E. 57 Henry MacMillan, to Nov. 30 
Old Print Shop, 150 Lexington 
Audubon Prints, to Nov. 30 
Orrefors, 5 E. 57........ Joep Nicolas, to Nov. 30 
O'Toole, 24 E. 64..D. Moreing: pastels, to Nov. 30 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 
Jose de Creeft: sculpture, to Nov. 22 
Perlis, 22 E. 58 
Rouault; Picasso; Utrillo; Dufy, to Nov. 29 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58 
Morris Davidson, to Nov. 30 
Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 52...Segy, to Nov. 26 
Reed, 46 W. 57....W. Henry; G. Howe, Nov. 17-30 
Rehn, 683 Fifth........ Henry Mattson, to Nov. 30 
Riverside Museum 
Modern Artists Soc. of N. J.: 
Modern Artists Soc. of Cincinnati, to Dec. 14 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 
Picasso; Braque; Léger; Laurencin, to Dec. | 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57....Egon Schiele, to Nov. 30 
Schaeffer, 61 E. 57 
Art Week: Watercolors & Sculptures 
by N. Y. Artists, Nov. 17-23 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 
Joseph Raskin, Nov. 17-29 
Sechoenemann, 605 Madison 
Masters of i7th Century, to Nov. 30 
Sloane, Fifth at 47 
Art Week, Dealers Show, Nov. 17-22 
Sterher, BO Ge Wececvcsesccccse Lintott, to Nov. 30 
Temple, 518 Madison 
Early Tang & Wei Pottery, te Nov. 30 
Uptown, 249 West End 
Contemporary Americans, to Nov. 2% 
Vendome, 23 W. 56..... Maree; Balint, to Nov. 23 
J. Buzzelli, Nov. 23-Dee. 7 
Vernay, 124 E. 55 


English (8th Century Furniture, te Nov. 30 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55......... Melcarth, to Nov. 18 
Ossorio, Nov. 19-Dec. 6 

Wendel, 730 Fifth 


Simon Lissim: gouaches, to Dec. 31 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Emil Ganso: prints, to Dec. | 

Whitney Museum 

Artists Under Forty; E. Ganse, to Dec. 3! 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
Contemperary Americans, Nov. 17-29 
Worboff: drawings, Nov. 21-Dec. 
oe 6S ere Rosenberg, to Nev. 22 
W. Stevens, Nov.-24-Dec. 6 


| 


| 
| 





ART 


NEWS 


JAY 
CONNAWAY 


also watercelors by 


RICHARD A. KIMBALL 


17 to DEC. 6 


ILCH 


GALLERIES 


108 West 57 St., New York 


NOV. 





=" RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 


VIRGINIA 


BERRESFORD 


NOV. 10-22 


BONESTELL Sit isrny. 












— — SS 


MATTSON 


Through Nov. 29 
| At the Galleries of 
FRANK K.M.REHN 


683 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





JOHN McCOY 


Watercolors 
Nov. 17-29 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 





38 East 57th St., N. Y. City 


















= EXHIBITION 
Pastel Paintings by 


| 
DAVID BURR MOREING| 


Nov. 12-30 


JAMES ST L. O'TOOLE 
24 EAST 64 ST. N. Y. 





ROUAULT 


TRIAL PROOFS AND RARE STATES 
OF ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS 


Through November 22nd 


GUY MAYER GALLERY 


4| EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


EARLY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Heckscher Building 

















CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 38 West 57th St, N. Y. 


Paintings —_ Through Nov. 28 


POLLY THAYER 


(1941 Burton Emmett Memerial Exhibiter) 


ALSO GROUP EXHIBITIONS 


LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES 


Old & Modern Masters 


21 EAST 57th ST., New York 
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NOW —at ‘Reduced ‘Rates’ 


SEND THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
LASTING THROUGH THE WHOLE YEAR: 
12 MONTHS OF ART NEWS—accompanied by 


=i & a famous work of art as your personal greeting 


RIBUTE to your own taste as well as the 

recipient’s, a year’s subscription to ART 
NEWS is the ideal solution to all your “diffi- 
cult” gift problems. Now, early and before the 
holiday hurry begins, plan to send your friends 
twelve months of America’s leading fine arts 
publication. 





A warmly welcomed gift bringing renewed 


Ge Reproducing in full colors (exactly three times as large as remembrance throughout the year to come. it 
shown here) the famous “Journey of the Magi’ by Sassetta, ? 
(o) this beautiful Christmas Card, 9 inches by 612 inches, will be especially pleasant to receive when 
Sa printed on fine, extra-heavy paper, will announce your gift. ' 
'G x Space is provided inside its 4-page fold for your name, heralded by the beautiful presentation greet- 
@) which we will inscribe for you in the wording you specify. 


ing-card which we have provided to accom- 
pany the initial issue in your name. 


=——=*SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


including the Sassetta Christmas Card FREE: 


Lowest Christmas Rates in Art News history— 
even though the prices of most things are UP! 





Nothing could be more perfectly suited to such 
an announcement than Sassetta’s “Journey of 





One Gift Subscription......... $4.50 the Magi,” and nothing could be more thought- 
Each Additional Gift.......... 3.50 h : 
Y Canada and foreign, add'l....... 1.00 ful as a gift to the lover of art, than a year’s 


RENEWAL OF YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION MAY BE 
INCLUDED REGARDLESS OF EXPIRATION DATE 


subscription to the publication that covers so 
completely all the news of art. 











=== YOU MAY PAY AFTER JANUARY |, 1942 == 


HIS YEAR in keeping with the tendency of the times, we have made the cost of this 
perfect gift as inexpensive as possible to you. At these economical rates you can in- 
dulge fully your wish to provide remembrance of lasting worth for as many friends as you 


like. YOU NEED NOT PAY UNTIL AFTER JAN. 1, 1942. Send your order TODAY! 


ART NEWS—Published by The Art Foundation, Inc. 
136 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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i.) NATIONAL ART WEEK 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt—Honorary Chairman 
Mr. Thomas J. Watson—Chairman of National Council 










DEALERS SHOW 
AMERICAN ART 


A.C.A. Gallery 


Associated American Artists Gallery 




















Babcock Gallery 
The Downtown Gallery 
Ferargil Galleries 
Grand Central Art Galleries 
Kennedy & Company 
Kleemann Galleries 
Kraushaar Art Galleries 
Macbeth Gallery 
Midtown Galleries 
Mulch Galleries 
Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries 


BUY AMERICAN ART 


SA hi: 81 T i 


OF PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
BY LEADING AMERICAN ARTISTS 





ARRANGED IN ROOM SETTINGS 


Mrs. Benjamin Rogers—Exhibition Chairman 


“=< “SLOANE sox 
to November 22 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 47TH STREET 


“AMERICAN ART FOR THE AMERICAN HOME”’’ 








